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PREFACE 


•V THB 


GERMAN EDITOR, 


Amidst the tempests which, after haviag 
excited the passions of a nation of twenty- 
five millions of men replete with ^nefgy, 
have, for twenty-five yearsf, agitated the 
whole civilized worlds France has beh^d, 
at the head of an administration o£ the 
highest importance, and in a situation the 
most perilous, three men, firm and upright, 
supported by themselves, endow^ with a 
strong mind and with an unusual superiority 

4 

of intellect : Sieyes, Camot and Fouch^. 
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feach of them applied his hatrd to the; 
regulator of the revolution* The two first 
endeavoured to direct its energy ; Fouche 
tried to moderate its movement : they in 
fdlowing their plans employed too much 
confidence, or too much determination ; he^ 
examining always what was true, undertook 
only what was possible. 

Sieyes endeavoured to consolidate by or- 
ganic forms the principle * of the revolution 
—the sovereignty of the people : having 
failed of success, he retired, and was silent. 

C!arnot endeavoured to confirm the republic 
by victory. To speak the truth, he attached 
victory to the arms of France ; but the re- 
public perished. Inflexible as he was, he 


* We distinguish the principle of the revolution, aod 
the maxim according to which some revolutionists have 
acted,, exemplified by'thiiai saying of Sieyes: "It is 
necessary that property should change hands." (" Ut 
redeat miseris, abeat fortuna isup^rbis."— Hor.) 
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went into retirement, where he had the mor- 
tification to see the standard of France aban- 
doned by victory. 

* 

Fouch6 has at all times desired only to rule 
the passions of anarchy in order to save the 
l^tate. Always submitting to the law of social 
order, he observed all with care, and he more 
than any other accurately knew the hidden 
design of each party : but the depositaries of 
power feared him, as in the midst of all no 
one kept himself more firm and more free 
than himself. He found means to banish for 
some time the demon of anarchy ; at a dread- 
ful moment it was he who saved Paris and who 
withheld the arm of despair, that generosity and 
justice might again raise up dejected France : 
but after he had devoted twenty-three years of 
his life to his country, reaction prevailed ; the 
crime in which the whole nation had particjr 
pated of having lived in the revolution and 

ft ■ • * 

having served the republic, drove him into 
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exile. He retired from France. AU the 
paasions old and new remained th^e. 

It is the passions which have condemned 
the Duke of Otranto : such is the fate of 
eveiy man who dares to pass through them 
with a free and confident step. 

Henceforth he may be considered as belong- 
ing to history. It is that which wDl weigh his 
merit andhis&iiings, his strength and his weak- 
ness; the influence of the spirit of his age and 
his own wiU. In spite of the clamour of his 
enemies, his age has ahready acknowledged his 
merit ; his King has thrown a veil over his 
fault* Now» it is only God who may judge 
him; his cotemporaries cannot and ought 
not 

At this moment there has arisjen in France 
a party, which condemns whoever has lived 
in the revolution, and has belonged to it, by 
being engaged in it and obliged to be so. 
The limited view of some men does not per- 
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mit them to see the history, nor the impoetu- 
ous movement of the genius of Europe and 
of France in the course of the three last 
centuries. In their eyes it is the state of 
France before the year 1789, which is alone 
true and legitimate : whatever has since 6c« 
curred, they call crimes, and whoever has 
participated in it, they call criminal. The 
emigrants left their country because they 
would not renounce the state of 1789, though 
the government, by convoking the States- 
General, had first set them the example. The 
French who remained, that is to say the 
nation, saw in all that passed, only the deve* 
lopment of the destinies of their country. 
It hoped for a more happy futurity; and 
every one in France thought it his duty to 
contribute to it as far as he was able. He 
brought much evil on himself: there arose 
still more misfortunes. But could he who 
found himself in the midst of all this, ought 
he to withdraw himsdf from servii^ the pub- 
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lie cause ? When the form of the govern- 
ment ' was changed, ought he to excite 
civil war," or call in the aid of strangers, 
instead of obeying the* law and concurring 
in the re-establishment of social order ? woe 
to him who raises up the people, to him who 
lights* up/ the flame of revolution ; but as 
soon* as this exists, woe to him who thinks to 
subdue anarchy by anarchy, to stifle revolu- 
tion by revolution ! Whoever loves his coun- 
try will range himself on the. side of the 
law, which alone in the midst of the storm 
is willing and able to cause the voice of justice 
and reason to be heard. 

, Many . have deceived themselves. . Few 
have been culpable. The subversion or the re- 
establishment of a monarchy that has endured 
more than ten centuries is not the work of some 
men, nor of some years. It is -not the forms of 
the relations, amidst which the law exists, that 
constitute the law ; it is the law which ren- 
ders the forms legitimate. Every man who 
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thinks aright in the deliriam of opinions and 
in the subversion of every relation, will en* 
deavour only to save the law ; it is thus that 
all which is legitimate forms itsdf and pros- 
pers. Let us not call wholly pure (plein 
pur J those who reader homage only to 
certain relations: in this case, either all par- 
ties are right, or all are wrong. An indivi- 
dual can neither arrest the flight of time nor 
drive back the wheel of destiny ; but however 
great may be the power of the time which 
agitates all and embroils all, he ought and he 
will be able to hold fast to the law, which is 
the strongest anchor in the storm. 

Without doubt, he who does not know what 
a revolution is, and how, after having ,been 
long fermenting, it has at last burst in 
France with irresistible force ; he also who is uii- 
able to distinguish its different phases, each in. 
itself and all as concatenated ; he, in fine, who 
will not distinguish those whahave taken part 
in the revolution through egotism or fanaticism^ 
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to fender themselves masters of it, in order that 
they might direct its progress and might give 
it such a form as should suit them, from those 
who, seized and hurried along by it, have 
comiiiitted themselves to the mercy of the 
torrent, or from those finally who, placed in 
the midst of its furies have resisted it with 
circumspection to preserve that which alone 
could be preserved — ^the law of all social or- 
der, obedience and liberty, by the means and 
within the pale of a constitution : — such a per» 
son will confound all, the cause and the eflfect, 
necessity and spontaneousness, the instru- 
ment and its mover ; he will confound the 
fury of anarchists with the efforts of ener^^ 
gy, the frenzy of fanatics with the transports 
of sentiment, and the obstinacy of force with 
the moderation of presence of mind ; to him 
it will be equal whether he condemns the 
Marats or the Mirabeaus, the Robespierres or 
lite Condorcets, the Dantons or the Camots 
imd the Foucfa6s : he condemns them aSw 
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The Nation and the Constitution ought to 
be only one body, or to become so. It is 
that unity which is the grand problem of aM 
government. But if the government con« 
found that unity with identity, it mistakes its 
nature and is itself the destroyer ofits own 
work. This too well known expression of 
Louis XIV — *^he state is myself!** con- 
tains the secret of the origin of the French 
revolution. This expression put into action^ 
separated, long before the catastrophe, the 
nation from the state ; it destroyed unity by 
identity. The nation enlightened as it was, be* 
gan to see with its own eyes, to think, and at 
last to act. Such is the cause which detached it 
from the throne, which long before it fell to th^ 
ground, had no longer any solid foundation. 

The I evolution appeared. Its terrible motto, 
*« the people are the sovereign, the nation 
is the state," Iwd down the principle oppo- 
jsed to that which Richelieu had attempted to 
prpmu^te, and which the cabinet of Louis 
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XIV had established. As the leaders of the 
revolution acted in the spirit of that motto, 
the revolution advanced. 

Wise men recognized the essence of all or- 
ganic law — the unity of the nation and of the 
state. They endeavoured to re-e$tablish it by 
the constitution, at first in the monarchy 
of 1791 ! but, unchained, the fury of the pas- 
sions destroyed their work, afterwards in the 
republic ; but it was again the passions which 
destroyed it ; lastly in the consolidation of the 
supreme power, which produced the consulate, 
but this, abandoned to the passions of its 
chief, perished by ambition. 

It was then that an approach was made to 
the monarchy, and the constitutional charter 
interceded, as the mediatrix of unity, between 
th^nation and the constitution, in the person 
of Louis XVIII. ; but it is still this charter 
which passion and hatred surround. 

There have been but a small number who 
have recognized the powerful demon which 
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since 1791 has^ made so many plans miscarry 
— the demon of the passions. They have tried 
to subjugate it by unity under whatever form 
it presented itself ;. but they have succeeded, 
only for moments. A mong that small number 
we think we may reckon the Duke of 
Otranto. 

When he entered into public life. amidst 
the. storm of the most furious passions, the 
republic already existed. It was not he who 
had established it ; but it was his wish, it was 
his duty to obey it, because it existed. Sur- 
rounded, like all his fellow citizens by the 
influence of his times, he has lived in a brazen 
age. The death of Louis XVI. was the 
greatest misfortune of the general peryersiom 
: He who has never felt the melancholy fata- 
lity of that time, fury within, war . without,, 
will alone dare to condemn men who, cir«- 
cumscribed around, could not ap|)ease the 
efler\'escence of the public mind, until famili- 
arised with peril, they felt sufficient streftigth 
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and sufficient independence to struggle against 
misled opinion. 

Misfortune ceased not ; it only changed its 
appearance. It was at this time that the Duke 
of OtrantOy during twelve years, found himself 
placed in a situation which pleases no one, 
even when all is tranquil, because it watcher 
over all. 

What he has done will be weighed by time. 
There is yet much to be cleared up ; many 
actions cannot be placed in a just point^f 
view, except by a circumstantial development, 
which our contemporaries and posterity will 
find in the " Memoirs of his Life,'* which 
the Duke, as is said, is actually occupied in 
writing. 

What we are about to lay before the public 
is only a sketch of his public life. That 
^etch does not relate all that, during his 
life, has been done by the Duke of Otranto ; 
but it pourtrays the man as he is, his se- 
cret sentiments^ the spirit of his public life ; 
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the principles which have guided him at all 
times and in the most diversified situations^ 
and which at whatever distance he himself is 
placed, he has boldly avowed before Sovereigns. 
He has fully expressed himself in the twelve 
vouchers of his life, which form the principal part 
of the present work. We give them as authen- 
tic ; they have not yet been published, except 
the letter to the Emperor Napoleon of the 
23d April 1814,* and two or three other 
documents of which have appeared some 
fragments greatly mutilated and disfigured, 
but which appear here conformable to the 
or%inals,— -(tt;^ are authorized to give assurance 
qf tJUs) — for the first time# That which must 
guarantee their authenticity^ is that the wit- 
nesses to whom they have been addressed, are 
still alive; Murat alone excepted. History 


* We have extracted it from the Moniteur, No. 325. 
12th September 1815> and it« authentic!^ is unques- 
tionable* 
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will easily recognize in them the real portrait 
of a man who during seventeen years has^ 
always been true and the same ; for as 
he thought, spoke and acted in 1799, so 
has he acted, spoken and thought in 1815, 
and in the interval between them. If we 
examine the two circulars to the bishops and 
to the prefects of the first year of the 
consulate, and if we compare the ideas which 
are there expressed, and their language with 
the last letters of the Duke of Otranto, even 
his enemies will be struck with the tone of 
c<mscience, of truth, of moderation, of tran- 
quillity and of dignity which reigns in them. 
It is that serenity of mind, which we scarcely 
ever see but in the great men of antiquity, 
which has conducted him, with a sure, firm 
and tranquil step through the most violent 
concussions, which have shaken even the 
ground beneath his feet, but have never 
changed his courage or his determination. 
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He has served Napoleon, before whom 
France and the half of Europe bowed ; but he 
has always spoke to him frankly, and without 
•hesitation he has unveiled to him the future. 
The voice of candour which forewarned him> 
was not listened to. More than ouce the 
Duke of Otranto removed from his post, 
has been recalled to it. He has remained 
the same. Jf he had been only an instru- 
ment, he would have been thrown aside 
or destroyed. If he had been firm and 
free only for him, and not for the preser- 
vation of the laws and for the unity of the 
nation and of the state, that is to say, for the 
cause of France, he would have been despised 
and forgotton. 

His views are not those of every one, his 
principles perhaps are not so either. But he 
need not fear to recognize them : even the 
errors of such a man are lessons to others. 

The history of the world will not forget in 
that of the French revolution, the life of 
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Fouch6. It is that life which will explain to 
posterity the truth which penetrates through 
that terrible dissolution of social order. For 
in the annals of mankind that great event will 
not pass without object and without leaving 
impressions. It is also to the revolution that 
providence has assigned a place in the deve- 
lopment of the moral order of the universe. 
It is a frivolous hope which flatters the passi« 
ons to wish to try to annihilate its effect^ 
to wish» if I may say so, to snatch it from 
between the arms of time. The government 
which should dare to try it, would only pre- 
pare revolutions of another character. Who- 
ever then regards with an impartial eye the 
life of the Duke of Otranto, will penetrate 
into the secret of every revolution. It exists 
before it is perceived ; it -still remains when 
we think it is passed. 

He is not the real statesman who defends 
the people against anarchy, who destroys the 
unity between them and the state } hut he 
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who restores in order to consolidate it. To 
condemn the passions is not to forewarn us 
of their dangers: it is necessary to temper 
their ardour by reason, or by whatever will 
be always true, and not by that which acei- 
dentally and for a certain time may be legi* 
timate. 

It is that which the life of the Duke of 
Otranto evinces. In one of those moments 
the most terrible which can happen to a 
great nation, where the ruin of the capital, 
where civil war, where all the horrors of ter- 
rorism and of a military dictatorship were 
about to arm despair itself, to hinder foreign- 
ers from approaching France ; at this moment 
it was he whom the council of the adminis- 
tration of state, established by Bonaparte at 
the time of his abdication, and to which also 
Camot belonged, placed at the head of the 
provisional government; a mark of confidence 
»rhich alone would prove the merit of this 
statesman, even though it were not known,, 
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that during twenty-three years he remained 
firm amidst all the chances of the revolution^ 
by his innate vigour. 

Among the many accounts which have been 
published of his history, nothing positive will 
be found respecting his sentiments before 
he himself has spoken. The hatred of all 
parties has calumniated him ; a circum- 
stance which could not well be otherwise, as 
the Duke of Otranto, not being himself of 
any party, has never armed one of them 
against another, but has rather endeavoured 
to conciliate their minds* 

He has experienced that which every mail 
\^ho, in the midst of the factions, acte with 
moderation, will experience. Like so many 
others, tvbo have been at the mercy of a blifid 
public, he may say— 

In moderation placing all my glory, 

While Tories call me Whig, and WWgs a Tory. 

That which has been said respecting him 
m the .^ournalg, has partly sprung from trou- 
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bled and impure sources. The Moniteur 
it»elf, according to the will df different par- 
ties, was only their speaking trumpet* Those 
in power have there made every man of note 
upeak and write in the way which seemed 
best to serve their interests. 

Among the accounts of the Duke of 
Olranto there has appeared one of Vienna * 
which is not authentic, nor complete, nor 
verified: another exists which is not more 
so.t This exhibits the character of the 
Duke of Otranto such as it appears in history 
to the eyes of every impartial observer ( 
but the author has not sufficiently marked 
the principal trait in the character of that 
statesman, that unshaken courage with which 
he has always spoken the truth to men in 


♦ See No. 19, of the Nouvelliste Franc;ais, edited by 
fteniy and Richard at Vienna : extract of a work ; 
Souvenits de ma Vie, par 1 *♦♦• 

t &6e Deutsche BlStteif, lie\xe Jfolge. Leipsig 18l£. 
Vol III. Noi. 17. 18. 
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power : moreover the author of that memoir 
has adduced only the testimony of the Moni- 
teur, and every one knows that we ought not 
indiscriminately to give credit to the articles 
of that Journal^ even to those which concern 
public acts. It is well known that the report 
of the chief judge Regnier, made to the 
government in the trial of Moreau for the 
pretended conspiracy in 1804 (17th February) 
is suppositious, as well as the proclamation 
of Kosciuzko addressed to the Poles in 
1807, which was only a trick contrived by 
the government. Both the documents are in 
the Moniteur, and both are false. 

The * editor who is also the translator of 

rt I ' ■ ■ I ■ I ■ I I I I III I I J I I I I - I I II 

* The sketch which we at present publish of the pub- 
lic life of the Duke of Otranto, is the first which deserves 
to obtain credit, for besides being supported by twelve 
original documents, which assuredly will deeply interest 
every statesman and friend of humanity, it elucidates 
leveral points of the French rerolution, which ar^ not yet 
rell known in Gennany. 
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the justificatory documents has never had 
any relation with the Duke of Otranto : he 
does not know that celebrated man but by 
his high reputation; but he believes he 
knows the interests of history, which ought 
to enlighten posterity, the true judge of the 
present time. 
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PUBLIC LIFE 


OF THE 


DUKE OF OTRANTO. 


Joseph Fouchb, Duke of Otranto, Grand 
Cross of several French and foreign orders, 
was born on the 29th May, 1763, at Nantes, 
in the department of the Lower Loire. 
His education was confided to the fathers of 
the Oratory : he was placed by his parents 
at nine years of age as a boarder at the 
college of Nantes. His first masters judged 
incorrectly of him : they mistook the gaiety 
of his character for levity, and ^s he ^ow- 
#4 a repugnance to study the rudiment^ ^pid 
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the rules of grammar, they thought he want- 
ed intellect. They afterwards tried in vain to 
teach him French and Latin versification ; hia 
turn of mind could not submit toany constraint. 
It was thence concluded that he was capable of 
but little application. Mr. Durif, who directed 
the studies of the young men, a man of under- 
standing, whohad an affection for him and who 
observed him with attention, had remarked 
that in the library his pupil chose in preference 
for his reading the mqst serious books, and that 
whilst his companions read romances he occu- 
pied himself in meditating on the " Thoughts 
of Pascal.** He wished to know one day what 
he understood of them ; he advanced to him 
and put several questions to him; he was 
greatly astonished at the extent and the 
variety of his ideas. Far from avoiding to 
toswer he turned the conversation to the 
most abstract subjects. 

Mr. Fouche, destined to follow the profes- 
sion of his father, who was captain of a ship* 
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studied mathematics and made a progress in 

» 

them. He was on the point of leaving the 
college, when Mr. Durif represented to his 
parents, that the naval life was not adapted 
to his disposition : he advised them to make 
him enter the Oratory, to profess a course 
there. His father consented and sent his 
son to the institution at Paris. 

They now put into the hands of the 
young student the Commentaries of Janse- 
nius, and the Catechism of the Council of 
Trent. He could not overcome the disgust 
with which such a study inspired him : he went 
' in search of the superior of the house, Mr. 
Merault de Bissy, to whom he had been re- 
commended in an especial manner ; he dis- 
sembled nothing. Mr. Merault, who had as 
much goodness as knowledge, conducted 
him into his library, ^and permitted him to 
choose the works which suited him best. He 
fixed on the Petit Careme of Massillon arid 
the works of Nicole, and as henceforth he 
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wished to have no reserve towards a man 
who was about to be at once his friend 
and his confessor, he owned to him that he 
had in his chamber, Tacitus, Horace and 
Euclid: although the use of profane books 
was interdicted in that institution, he easily 
obtained permission to keep them. 

Mr. Fouche, after having completed with 
distinction, a course of morality, logic, meta- 
physics, physics, and mathematics at the royal 
academy of Juilly,* at Arras, and at the mili- 
taiy school of Vend6me, left the Oratory to 
marry and to establish himself at Nantes with 
the view of exercising there the profession of 
an Advocate. All those who knew him at the 
Oratory have preserved for him a great esteem 
and. a tender attachment. It is thus evident. 


* The royal iicademy of Juilly is Beven leagues fronn 
Paris near Dammartin in Brie : it was celebrated for th« 
number of the students who resided in it, and it still 
exists in spite of the raTages of the reTolution. 
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that Mr. Fouch^ never was a priest, and thajb 
he was married before the revolution. 

Mr. Malouet who, like himself, had pro- 
fessed at the Oratory, had for him an ex- 
treme affection. He has been seen since Mr. 
Fouche has arrived at the head of affairs, to 
brave all the menaces of authority, in order 
to visit him during his proscriptions under 
Bonaparte. Mr. Malouet himself suffered 
exile to Tours for his generous friendship. 
That which does still greater honour to that 

illustrious friend, is the circumstance that he 

< 

had no fortune and that he sacrificed the 
emoluments of his place to the dictates of 
|ii3 heart. If Mr. Fouch^ has experienced 
much ingratitude, he has received great con- 
solations. To be distinguished by Mr. Ma- 
louet, Mr. de Cazalds, and some other cele- 
brated men, suffice to make him forget the 
great pumber of obscure ungrateful persons 
whom he baa advanced during his various 
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Imbued early with just ideas and substantial 
studies, the revolution which commenced did 
not surprize him unprovided or undetermined. 
Called to the National Convention he did not 
seek after distinction, he secluded himself in 
the committee of public instruction where 
he connected himself with Condorcet. 

We shall be silent as to his opinion on the 
trial of Louis XVI., since Louis XVIII. has 
thought proper to cover it with a veil by 
naming him his minister of police. 

At the period when Mr. Fouch6 was studying 
philosophy at Arras, he had known Maximilian 
Robespierre, and had lent him a sum of money 
to enable him to go to and establish himself at 
Paris, when he was nominated to the consti- 
tuent assembly. Robespierre at first saw him 
often, but the diversity of their opinions soon 
divided them. At the conclusion of a dinner 
which had taken place at Mr. Fouch6's, Robes* 
pierre declaimed with violence against the 
Girondins, and directed his attack against 
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Vergniaud, who was present: Mr. Fouche who 
loved Vergniaud approached him, and ad- 
dressing himself to Robespierre, said: "with 

similar violence, you will certainly gain the 

passions, but you will never obtain either 
" esteem or confidence/* The latter being 
piqued, retired. 

Mr. Fouche, obliged to go on a mission into 
the departments, was of course compelled to 
assimilate his language to that of the times, and 
to pay his tribute to the fatality of circum- 
. stances ; but in a proclamation even of the 
law against suspected persons, which ordered 
the imprisonment in a mass of the priests and 
the nobles, we read a paragraph which it re- 
quired courage to write and to print on tlie 
25th August 1793. 

" The law requires that suspected persons 
" be removed from social intercourse: this 
" law is required by the interest of the state ; 
" but to take for the basis of its opinion vague 
«* denunciations, excited by base passions* 
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" would be to favour an arbitrary mode of 
«* proceeding, which is equally repugnant to 
" my heart and to equity. The sword must 
<* not move at random. The law commands 
" severe punishment, and not proscriptions 
" equally immoral and barbarous.** 

Being sent to Lyons, he attacked the despot* 
ism of exactions, and enchained anarchy. He 
re-established calmness and security in the 
minds of men, when Robespierre accused him 
to the Jacobins of oppressing the patriots and of 
entering into terms with the aristocracy. Call- 
ed back to Paris, his mind dared to raise it- 
self against the tyranny of Robespierre : he 
challenged him from the tribune of the Na- 
tional Convention to assign the grounds 
for his accusation. ^ 

The fall of Robespierre put an end to these 
debates. It was believed that the passions 
would be shut up in his tomb, but it seems 
that our destiny is to turn in a circle of cala- 
aaities and of errors. Those who had the most 
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debased themselves before Robespierte could 
not find, after his death, expressions suffi- 
ciently violent to depict their hatred. £xag^ 
geration was carried to such a pitch that 
they ascribed to him the designs of as- 
suming the dictatorship. ** You do him a 
" great deal of honour/' replied Mr. Fouch6 
quickly^ " to ascribe to him plans and 
«* views : far from disposing of futurity, he 
" did not even think of it ; he was carried 
** away j he obeyed an impulse which he could 
" neither suspend nor direct." This reply 
seemed to indicate a feeling of kindness. Mr. 
Fouche was from that moment considered 
by his enemies as a Robespierreist and was 
soon after accused of entering into a plot to 
re-establish terrorism. 

He was removed from the National Conven- 
tion \ it was not till after the dissolution of that 
assembly that Mr. Fouche appeared again on 
the scene, and was, by the Executive Direc- 
tory sent as ambassador successively to Milan 
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and to the Hague. He defended with firm- 
ness, the independence of those two states^ 
against the weakness of his government^ 
which after having promised to respect it, sa- 
crificed it to foreign insinuations. 

The eyes of the Dir6ctory were opened, 
but it was too late, the hostile armies ad- 
vanced into Italy j the discontented assumed 
audacity in the interior,the confusion increased. 
Mr. Fouche was called to the ministry of ge- 
neral police, where he acquired great honour 
by the good which he did, by the evils which 
he prevented, and by the resistance which he 
opposed to the passions, in every crisis. 

His first act on entering into the adminis- 
tration under the Executive Directory, was a 
remarkable report against the anarchists: 
" Do not hope," said he, " that they will re- 
form ; that which they undertake for the 
i ndependence of their passions is to them 
virtue and liberty j the means, by which 
** th|^ menace and frighten states, seem 
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'* td them means adapted to prepare th^r 
*^ force and their prosperity/* He adds^ in 
speaking of the monsters who committed .the. 
assassinations in the prisons t ** their remorse 
** cannot efface the remembrance of tbemur* 
" ders which they have committed* Thetia- 
^* tion sees always their assassinations which 
*^ appal it, and cantiot read in their minds the 
" remorse which might reassure it." 

Those who see the Duke of Otranto in 
the midst of his family are tempted to be- 
lieve that his ideas and his sentiments do not 
extend beyond the circle of domestic afiecti- 
0ns. His manners are simple and regular. 
It is of no consequence to him that he is rich j 
he disdains artifice and subtilities, he permits 
himself to be spoken to with freedom. He 
treats lightly frivolous things, and gives strong 
attention to all that is serious. All ideas rela- 
tive to the state of man, to his happiness, fo 
his duties, a^e familiar to him. Whatever 
contributes to form civil societies, to perfect. 
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to defend, to corrupt, and to destroy thenH. i» 
the continual object of his meditations. He 
has protected, in his long and difficult admi- 
nistration, all modes of existence without ej^^ 
ception ; there was complete security for every 
individual who sought only tranquillity* He 
always opposed himself to laws made but for 
the exigencies of the moment ; *^ they/' said 
he often, " only confirm the evil without 
^* remedying it, because their execution which 
V is necessarily arbitrary is always entrusted 
** to the passions/' 

. As the Duke has served under various 
governments, his enemies have endeavoured 
to persuade the world that his character bent 
ksielf to all ; but if he had been the compli-^ 
ant instrument of all government it seems to 
us that he would not have passed a part of 
bis life in exile aiid in proscription* 

The correspondence of the Duke of 
OtraptO)! his instructions to the prefects bear. 
^ stamp of foresight and of the profound 
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wtt 6t manftgitig the human hefirt* His styl^ 
11^ often incorteCt^ but fell thsit he Writer ii 
conceived with great elevation. 

It has been said that the Dtik6 (^ OtfMto 
in his adniinistration undef the t-epubli^^ mmed 
by his instructions to the prefects t^ sbbsiitnte 
morality for reh'giotl and thepOli^^e for jUSftitse^ 
W^ hiiVe pf Ocilf ed th^ tW0 drottlars whieh 
have served as a basfli fc^ thii StmngiS flik^tMHA 
tiOtl# Thelf date is iti the tliMitb of BrUfeMfre, 
^befl Boh^fttte vrM tlibifcfd ehi^ df' tiie 
goverttttidtit df the feptiWlc. Wheti m& t^ 
fleet bti that period, We sttB ittUch &t tlm 
course of hltn who wrote th«m : it f^^Uif^ 
at that tinf^ A g^eatiWift^tidrity ^f laiigili^ t0 
procure a favourable 7@e^tidn to tbfe isetltij^ 
ments and the ddctHM ^hkh iie txpt^S^d 
ill them* 

Circular to (he Bishopi^ 

(16th Nov. 1799.) 

No civilized nation has been without one or 

more forms of religiousworship. But no known 
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nsbtion has been sufficiently enlightened to as- 
sign to religion the place which it ought to 
have. 

Some have made religious laws^ like civil 
and criminal laws, one part of the social code, 
Und their pontificate was a magistracy. The 
government was at first, the stronger on this 
account; but when religious opinions lost 
their force, it lost its own. 

Among other nations government and reli* 
gion have been two powers by the side of each 
other which came incessantly into contact, to 
support or to combat each other ; there the 
ministers of religion have been alternately 
oppressors and oppressed. This is the his.- 
tory of modern Europe^ 

Other times are arrived ; reason has pre- 
pared them ; religion ought to bless them. 
You will no longer be exposed either to 
exercise persecution or to suffer it. All 
forms of religion shall be free i and if there 
is any of them whiqh receives an especial 
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protection, it >vill be that which shall best 
serve the republic. The government will 
not grant any privilege, but it will acknow- 
ledge services rendered to it. 

After so many quarrels of which we have 
all paid the wrongs and the errors with our 
blood, you must no longer cast a too melan'- 
choly look on your past power and fortune : a 
government, which has just been formed in 
the midst of the people and of misfortunes, 
}cnows nature too well to make a crime of your 
regrets: perhaps it even thinks that it had 
been more just as well as more generous and 
more prudent to spare you so many sacrifices 
and to establish gradations in those which you 
ought to make. But in your personal misfor* 
tunes, if you have the faith which you preach, 
you have a high consolation : your worship 
has been brought back to that which has always 
elevated powers which are on the decline^ 
namely, to the principles of its institution. 

See already how your calamities have 
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softened the. hatred even of those who accuse 
you of their misfortunes i m universal assent 
has applauded the d^cre^ which requires no 
longer of you any oath> which demands of 
you only your pron^ise to be faithful to it. 
Nothing any longer c^onstrain^i you even in 
your moat timid scruples. 

He who appeared to men to bring them 
the maxims of that celestial morality which 
you preach to them> demftnd^d not so much 
ftom the powers of the earth; thope who, 
three centuries after the birth of Christianity, 
placed it on the throne of the Romao empire> 
with Constantine, who owed them likewise 
tbs^t throne, had no greater means of making 
their £iith the faith of the nniverse« But re^* 
fleet on it:' those magnifigwt, perspectives 
which open again to e^^tend thQm^elves 1^ 
yond time and visible worlds, will clow again 
before you, if you do not abide by ^ that 
you promise to the govei'nment. 
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It is not being faithful to the republic to 
preaph that it must be obeyed, if you also 
preach that it must be hated. To draw 
away from it the love of the French is to be- 
tray^ it. Reflect on it again : it would be in 
vain that you held a different language, in 
the sermons which are heard and in the con- 
fessions which are secret 5 tfee secret of your 
insinuations in that tribunal where you dispose 
of souls, will be revealed by the disposition of 
the minds which you direct, and which you 
form. 

No, nothing is more possible for you, with 
regard to the republic, than to acquire a 
right to its favors by preaching its maxims 
with yours, by engraving them together at 
the bottom of hearts actuated by the motives 
ajid by the immortal rewatds which you offef 
to the virtuous. 

(Signed) FoijcnL 
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Circular to thf Prefects, 

Paris, 30th Brumaire, Ul year of the Consulate, 

(21st. Nov. 1799.) 

Citizen Prefect, your relations with jus- 
tice are intimate and numerous ; the relatione 
which exist between the agency of the police 
and the agency of justice are really connected; 
they penetrate each other, and seeni to blendt 
Incessantly they concur in the sanie acts^ 
Yet how f^r has this concurrence, in ge, 
neral, been from being a perfect accofd ! 
Surrounded with forms which it never 
finds sufficiently oiuUiplied, justice has never 
pardoned the police its rapidity. The police 
freed from almost all embarrassnients, has 
never excused in justice its delay, The rer 
preaches which they mutually make against 
each other are often made by the whole society 
s^gainst both. The police is reproached with 
disquieting the innocent ;jt;stice with ot 
knowing either how to prevent or to lay hold 
of crime* Because it has been in the handi^ of 
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kings, the police has passed more generally 
for an instrument of despotism : justice, be^ 
cause it is rendered by the organs of the laws, 
has often appeared to wander in their obscu* 
rities and in their contradictions. Among 
certain people,. suspicious to an excess, jealous 

to excess of their liberty, the police has been 

I. 

sacrificed to justice; among other people 
more impatient of being dragged slowly in the 
forms. and in the labyrinth of so many laws, 
they have made justice itself a police. 

If we cast an attentive eye on the places 
^nd on the periods of their action, we shall 
be inclined to think that the police and justice 
consistently with true social order, cannot ex- 
ist either without each other, or entirely con* 
founded in each other. 

Consider in fact justice before she judgesand 
after. In the first case, shut up in her tem- 
ples, she neither with honour can, nor will she 
leave them to direct her steps and looks into 
the public places, into the secret asyliimjs, 
where the general and indjividual safety m^y 
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be disturbed, wh^e offences, crimes and 
trespasses may be committed. Not only ber 
august gravity would be compromised, but 
even her integrity. In that active superinten- 
dance, the judges would often be witnesses ; 
and a judge ought never to be so. To weigh 
well the testimonies of others in the balance^ 
he ought never to place there his own. In 
causing suspected persons to be arrested^ 
justice would by that act alone place herself 
in a state of war with them, a state so contrary 
to just judgment. She would neither have 
the confidence of the accused, nor the confi* 
dence of society, nor entirely her own con& 
dence, except at moments when she would 
have lost that of all the world. 

Consider justice after she has judged, and 
when her sentences must be executed* Is it 
she who shall erect the scaflblds, who shall 
conduct to the places of punishment the un* 
fortunate persons whom' she has condemned 7 
AH the nations of the earth have felt daat 
if the same power which pranoameea a sen^ 
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ttnce of dciatb causes it to be executed, justice 
no longer appears to condemn culprits, but 
to kill men. All the nations of the earth 
have felt that in the midst of the terrible 
scenes of the execution of her decrees, justice 
if she preside at the execution of them, may 
cease to be the love, to become the terror of 
mankind. Of all that surrounds the judi«- 
cial power, no circumstance ought to shew in 
ft any thing else than the pure and celestial 
power of eternal reason ; it is then that jus<- 
tice will be what it ought to be — a true social 
religion. 

The moments which precede the decrees 
of justice, and the moments which follow them, 
are then two periods in which justice herself 
ought not to act; and those two periods be^ 
long to the action of the police. 

It is the police which, having every where 
its eyes and its arms, can arrest the guilty 
wherever crimes can \)e committed. It is that 
which, disposing, for the maintenance of 
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public order, of an armed force, superior to 
all the forces which can disturb it, — possesses 
all the means, both of placing the suspected 
under the hands of justice, and of dispersing, 
or of subduing, all that would oppose the 
execution of its decrees. 

In this division of functions between the 
police and justice, the most painful, un« 
dottbtedly, are those which the nature of 
things assigns to the police. But the most 
rigorous functions are those which have the 
sweetest rewards, in the heart of magistrates 
who live for their duties, and for their coun* 
try : it is when they sacrifice themselves the 
most, that they enjoy the most. When those 
who pronounce a sentence do not cause it to 
be executed : and when those, who preside 
over the means of execution, have not pro- 
nounced it, in that division of two rigorous 
branches of administration,— the rigour of 
both is moderated. 

To the magistrates of pQlic6» when they 
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directs the execution of the sentences of the 
judicial power, that execution is placed in 
the same point of view, and almost at the 
same distance, as to society itself, \7bo?e 
existence renders it necessary, and of which 
the general will ordains it. 

Wljat do I say ? Citizen Prefects ! it is 
whetl you approach it more nearly, that 
you will often have the more numerous oc- 
casions, and the greater means of softening 
to your heart the severities of your functions, 
^hose means, and those occasions, you will 
always find in your vigilance to follow — in 
arresting suspicious persons, the positive or- 
der of the laws, and in accomplishing the 
sentences against the guilty, — the wishes of 
that sublime sentiment of humanity, which, 
for near half a century, and among all the 
enlightened nations of Europe, has resounded 
around the tribunals and the scaffolds. 

The duty which the positive orders of the 
Uws the most imperiously, command you to 
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ftilfil is not to keep any citizen under the bands 
of the police, except during the time strictly 
necessary to place him under the hands of 
justice. The laws themselves make some 
exceptions to this law— the only guarantee of 
every other : those exceptions, rare and well 
determined, well limited, the laws niake as 
if with regret, and almost with fear* K 
we added to them only one, we should tio. 
longer be the magistrates of police, but the 
agents of tyranny. 

For all arrests, and at all instaiits the 
agents of the police ought then to be itl si 
condition to produce the written proofsi^ which 
verify the precise moment whefn a citizeii haai 
been arrested, and the precise moment ^heti 
^e has been put under the care of the laws* 
The public has, in that respect, the right to 
interrogate both the minister of pdice, and 
the prefects, and all their agents. 

Never forget how dangerous it is to make 
arrests under simple suspiciotrs. Reflect that 
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your acts, even iivhen they may be errors^ 
will be a first presumption against those whom 
you conduct before justice ; and meditate in 
your conscience the history of so many inno- 
cen persons, who have been sent by justice 
to the scafiblds, only because they bad been 
brought through error before justice* 

These desires of humanity, presented by the 
philosophy of France to the powers and to the 
judges of Europe, are not thus engraven 
among the positive articles of our laws ; the/ 
are engraven in the hearts of all those who 
serve the republic. It is not only by adding 
the slightest rigour to the rigours absolutely 
indispensable for the execution of the laws 
and the decrees of justice, that we should be 
guilty ; we should likewise be so, if we should 
not temper these rigours by all the allevia-' 
tions of which they are susceptible. He who 
has not yet heard his sentence, is not yet to us 
an enemy of society ; he who has heard iht 
sentence pronounced which he is going to 
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suffer, is no longer so. He has nothing to 
expiate before this ; after it he has expiated 
all. The pity of all those who are not inex- 
orable and barbarous surrounds him : he is now 
only a victim which society has doomed to 
sacrifice ; society ought to weep over its own 
misfortune and his. 

The necessity of punishing crimes is 
intimately connected with the imperfections 
of the social system, which knows not hpw ' to 
prevent them : in punishing them the minis- 
ters of social order contract a great debt to- 
wards humanity which covers itself with the 
veil of mourning, which groans and laments. 

Discharge, Citizen Prefect, that sacred 
debt, with all the circumspection, with all the 
consideration, with which pity will inspire 
you for such great misfortunes. 

(Signed) FouchI. 

The talents of the Duke of Otranto were 
appreciated by Bonaparte ; but his ideas, his 
maimer of conducting the police were not 
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iftiitable to the object which he proposed to 
himself. He established by the side of his 
tninister's policej another police j strange exi 
^edient We have constantly seen those whd 
were pursued by the police of Bonaparte^ 
lake shelter undeir that of his minister. It 
is this which explains the consternation of 
France at each of the disgraces of the Duke 
of Otranto. ' 

a 

'After the first of these disgraces^ Bonaparte 
pilaced the Duke in the isenate, and an- 
nounced his nomination by a message, in which 
he passed the greatest eulogium on his minister; 
As he had participated in the opinion that this 
Mihister aimed at uniting the department of 
justice with the police, he wished out of oppo- 
sition to unite the two ministries to justice. 

Soon opinion was tormented by a multitude! 
of spies, who all wished to make themsielves 
important. There was no longer any di- 
rection, all proceeded at random. The po^ 
lice had no longer that activity which spreads 
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and which seeks the light. Every where 2| 
false zeal multiplied accusations. General 
Moreauy who lived tranquil in the middle of 
Paris, was enveloped in a conspiracy. His 
trial excited general indignation. Bonaparte 
had the courage and the strength of mind to 
jrecal his former minister : this recal calmed 
every mind as if by enchantment ^ the Duke 
of Otranto, who was the friend of Moreau^ 
induced him to retire for a time to the United 
States^ and obtained authority to remit to 
that general the value of his property in 

France* 

The second ministry of the Duke of 
Otranto was about to become more stormy 
than the first. The more popularity the mi- 
nister acquired, the more suspicious did Bona- 
parte become : the polices were multiplied, both 
to observe that of the minister, and to execute 
all the orders which it was known he would have 
refused to obey. Bonaparte incessantly hurried 
out of France by tha spirit pf conquests de<^ 
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{)ended upon his minister for the tranquillity 
of the interior^ and» in fact, there never 
Hildas more calm, alid more security in the 
interior, than when Bonaparte was at a dis- 
tance« When he returned, he became more 
exacting. Accustomed to conquer abroad^ 
he the less tolerated resistance at home. — ' 
After the peace of Tilsit, the Duke of Otranto 
tried to prevail upon him to occupy himsdf 
with the government of his empire. *« You 
inay," said he, '' conquer new provinces, bt|t 
nothing at present can add to your power. The 
conquest of Spain, with which your eyes are 
dazzled, is a vain possession ; you are really 
sovereign of that country, since you draw 
from it soldiers for our armies and consider^ 
able sums for the treasury^ Dread lest the 
nominal title of master should strip you of 
that double resource ; ccfnsider the present^ 
but look to the future 1'* 
' Flattery prevailed ; Bonaparte departed for 
^ain : what passed at Bayonne caused a 
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fermentation in the interior of the kingdom^ 
It was represented to him as a conspiracy ; 
SOnajmrte, alarmed, re-entered France. The 
cs^nspiracy vanished, like a phantom, when he 
ri^-entexed Paris. ' fLe departed for the north } 
fortune; which had opposed him in the south,^ 
seemed. to prepare new obstacles fen: him.. 
His victories are more sanguinary and mixed 

» 

with reverses^ The £nglis|i make a descent 
at Walcheren. The Duke of Otranto^ who 
was then charged with the administeation of 
the interior and of the police, caused a nu-« 
meroua national guard to be everywhere raised*. 
^* Let us prove,** said he, ** to Europe, that if 
the> genius of Bonaparte can give splendour 
to Frimce by his victories, his presence is not 
necessary to repel our enemies I** 

The impulse given to the nation waa gene-^ 
raU The English hastened to re-embark# 
Bonaparte made peace at Vienna, and re- 
turned quickly to Paris.. The national guard 
was disbanded^ and the minister who hfui 
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d^red to say that Bonaparte was not necessary 
t¥as disgraced. 

Bonapartet to conciliate public opinion^ ap* 
pointed his disgraced minister governor oi 
Rome; but before his departure he sent to 
him General Berthier Prince of NeufcKdtel, 
to demand his correspondence; the Duk€ 
of Otranto replied, that that correspondence 
wa^? his guarantee, that he would hot deliver 
it qp, aod a^ this request was accompanied 
by menaces; "Go, report to your master,*' 
said the Duk^, " that for twenty-five years I 
have been iaccustomed to sleep with my head 
on the scaffold* I know the effects of power, 
I do not.fear them." 

It was theq that the Duke was exiled to 
Aix, in Provence ; from whence he wa$ 
shortly s^ter recalled by Bonaparte. The firdt 
interview was not a fortunate one ; the Russian 
wair. <Ud n^t (tccord'better with the principles 
of the minister than that of Spaitt had done. 
The Duke retired to his estate. Bonaparte 
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wrote to him from Dre3den to come and join 
him. The Duke's ideas of peace and mode« 
ration displeased i Bonaparte ordered him to 
repair to Blyria, to take upon him the govern*^ 
ment of that province. 

, TTie Duke of Otranto was scarcely in lUy^ 
ria when war broke out. Having no force to 
oppose to the invasion of the enemy, he re-^ 
turned to France, when he received from Bo- 
naparte a letter, which commanded him to 
go to Naples. The Duke gave to that court 
9II fhe counsels which wisdom and circum-« 
3tances prescribed. If King Joachim had fol-i 
lowed his advice, he would not have taken 
the path which leads to catastrophes. 
• It is of importance, in order to give an 
idea of the style in which the Duke wrote 
to Bonaparte and to King Joachim, and of 
tus counsels at the criticsd situation in which 
Europe then was, to make known the twc^ 
following letters : 
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^The Duke qfOtranto to the Emperor Napoleon. 

Rome, Dec. ^J, 1813. 

I have taken leave of the King of Naples ; 
I must not dissemble to Your Majesty any 
of the causes which have arrested the natural ^ 
;activity of this Prince. Itie 

1st, Is the uncertainty in which You have 
left him as to the command of the armies of 
Italy. The King, in the two last campaigns 
lias given You so many proofs pf his devo- 
tedness and of his military qualities, that he 
expected to receive from You that mark of 
confidence. He feels himself humbled at 
once by Your suspicions, and by the idea of 
being placed on the same level with your 
generals. 

2d. It is incessantly said to the King : if to 
preserve Italy to the Emperor, you leave your 
kingdom unprovided with troops, the English 
tiiere make landings and excite seditions, 
. 80 much the more dangerous as the Neapo- 
Htans complain loudly of the influence of 
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France : in what state, add they, is that enj-s 
pire ? Without army ; discouraged by a cam^ 
paign, which its; enemies do not consider asj 
the epd of its evils, since th^ Rhine is no 
longer a barrier, and since the Emperor, ffL£ 
from being able to secure Italy, can scarcely 
oppose the invasion of iiis frontiers of Ger« 
mapy, Switzerland, and Spain^ Think of 
yourself, they write to him from Paris j de-i 
pend only upon yourself. The Emperor can 
no longer do any thing eyen for France, ho^ 
should he guars^nte^ your States ? If in the 
period of his full power he had the idea o| 
uniting Naples to the empire, what sacrifice 
would he be induced to make for you? he 
would sacrifice you at present for a fortified 
town. 

3d.. On the other side, Your enemies ap% 
pose to the picture of the situation of France 
that of the immense advantages which his^ 
aecession to the coalition presents, to tbq 
King: this^ Prince consolidates his throne^ 
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aggrandizes his States ; instead of making to 
^he Emperor the useless sacrifice of his glory 
^nd of his crown, he will diffuse on both 
the most brilliant lustre by proclaiming 
hin^self the defender of Italy, the guarantee 
of its independence. If he declare for Your 
Migesty, his army abandons him, his people 
revolt i if he separate his cause &om that of 
France^ all Italy will flock to his standards. 
jSuch is the language which men who are 
PQai;ly attached to your government speak to 
the I^i^g* Perhaps in this they only deceivi^ 
themselves as to the means of serving Your 
Majesty. PeaOe is necessary for all the world : 
to dj^termine the King to put himself at thp 
head of Italy is in their eyes the surest means 
p} compel You to make peace. 

I arrived at Rome on the 18th. Here, a5 
in all Italy, the word Independence, has ac- 
quired a magic virtue. Under that banner ^re 
ranged without doubt various interests, but 
^11 countrieis wish for a local government^ 
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eacii complains ot being obliged to go to 
Paris for claims of the least importance. The 
government of France, at so great a distauce 
from the capital, presents to them only heavy 
charges,, without any compensation. Con- 
scriptions, imposts, vexations, privations, sa- 
crifices; these, say the Romans, are what 
we know of the government of France. Let 
us add that we have no kind of commerce, 
neither interior nor exterior, that there is no 
opening for our products, and that for the 
little which comes to us from abroad we pay 
an excessive price. 

Sire, when Your Majesty was at the high- 
est pitch of glory and of power, I had the 
courage to tell You the truth, because it was 
the only thing you wanted. At present, I owe 
it to You equally, but with more discretion, 
because You are in misfortune. Your speech 
to the Legislative Body would have made a 
deep impression on Europe, and would have 
affected every heart, if Your Majesty ha^ 
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udded to the desire which You have mani- 
fested for peace, a magnanimous renunciation 
of Your ancient system of universal monar- 
chy. Until You have declared yourself 
on that! point, the coalesced powers will be- 
lieve or will say that this system is only ad- 
journed; that You will profit by events to 
recur to it The French nation itself will 
remain in the same alarm. It seems to me 
that if, in that case, You would concentrate 
all your forces between the Alps, the Pyre- 
neeSy and the Rhine, and if you were to 
make a frank declaration not to go beyond 

■ 

those natural frontiers, you would have all 

•4 

the wishes and all the arms of the nation to 
defend your empire : and, assuredly, that 
empire would still be the most beautiful and 
the most powerful in the world j it would be 
.{sufficient for your glory and for the prospe- 
jrity of France. I am convinced that You 
cannot have a real peace but at that price. I 
fear J am the only one to speak to you this 
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language. Mistrust the falsehoods of cour- 
tiers; experience ought to have made you 
acquainted with them. It is they who have 
pushed your armies into Spain, into Poland, 
into. Russia; who have made You remove 
Your most faithful friends, and who latterly 
also have dissuaded You from signing the 
peace at Dresden. It is they who deceive 
You at present, . and who exaggerate to You 
your power. There remains enoi^h ta 
render You happy, and France peaceful and 
prosperous ; but there remains no more^ and 
all Europe is persuaded of this; it would 
even be useless to endeavour to impose an 
illusion on it; it would no longer be de-« 
ceived. 

I eoi^ure Your Majesty not to reject my 
councils; they proceed from a heart which 
h^s never ceased to be attached to You» 
€ven at moments w|ien it cduld hove 
^Ifdshed it. I have not the foolish se]f4ove to 
imagine that I aee better than another; iT 
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every one had the same frankness, they 
W6uld hold to You the same language. They 
would have spoken to You as I did after the 
peace of Tilsit, after the peace of Vienna, 
before the war against Russia, and in the 
last place at Dresden. 

For the dignity of man, it is afflicting that 
I should be the only one who dares to tell 
You what he thinks. If Your Majesty expe- 
riences new misfortunes,- 1 shall not have to 
reproach txiyself with having ceased to tell 
You the txuth. lii the name of heaven, put 
an eiid to the war ; grant that people's minds 
may be able to find a moment of repose. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) The Duke of Otranto* 

To King Joachim. 

Florence, 20th January, 1814v 

I have received Your letters and the copy 
of those which You have written to the Em- 
peror* I preserve them to make use of them 
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when occasion shall present itself. If Yoif 
read the account which I rendered to 
th^ Emperor, of the situation of Italy, and 
of the motives which have determined You to 
Qegociate with the coalesced powers, You 
would be convinced that J have no need to 
be encouraged to dare to speak the truth. I 
liave always thought, that it is betraying 
princes to conceal it from them. 

You think that Your alliance with the 
coalition is the only means of preserving 
the throne, and that that alliance will 
serve the true interests of France better 
than Your arms. It would be superfluous 
to repeat to You the objections which I 
have made to You on this subject \ but I 
ought to insist on the necessity which exists 
for Your establishing a good army. It is 
Your security ; it is the means of possessing 
influence in the coalition. Do not fear de-* 
fections among Your officers and Your soldiers 
when you shall be at their head, when they 
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^all be convinced that You serve Your coun« 
try. Who has more than You exposed bis 
life for it, and in a manner more glorious ? 
Make it knovra that You put Your army in 
motion only for the good of France and that 
of Your own country. 

You have been thought indecisive until 
now, and therefore all opinions, all sentiments^ 
have had no center, no support, no direction. 
Your army, instead of acquiring moral power 
and discipline, has lost its time in political 
contentions. Your generals have themselves 
thrown doubt into their minds, by demanding 
what could neither be granted to them, nor 
refused. I conjure You, think above all of 
creating for Yourself a high consideration ; 
make Your character esteemed; that will 
ultimately be Your only power, that will be 
the only barrier which they will not dare to 
cross. What sovereign would wish to draw 
upon himself the odious reproach of havings 
violated the faith which he had pledged to 
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you ? Ambition is not blind to such a degree j 
people dare not always do all that they can. 

You desire me to defend You against ca- 
lumny ; do not render Yourself uneasy res- 
pecting the judgment ^hich wiU be passed o« 
the part that You have taken. It was my 
duty to divert You from it j I have fulfilled 
that duty conscienciously. But now when 
your decision is interrupted, I owe to the 
friendship which You have for me, to tell 
You, that the slightest hesitation would be 
fatal. 

It would give to Your new allies the right 
to mistrust You, and to require of You gua- 
rantees. Your conduct, in this case, will be 
appreciated, like every thing in this world, by 
its success. If You can contribute to the 
general pacification ; if Your name acquire 
sufficient Weight in the balance of the afiairs 
of Europe, to elevate the dignity of thrones 
and the independence of nations. You will 
be blessed over all the earth. 
Hasten to proclaim that You have made 
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an alliance with the coalition only because 
it Bends its assistance to that noble de- 
sign. Shew to Italy the extent and the so- 
lidity of Your real views for its prosperity. 
Vague hopes would only agitate it, and would 
Bot obtain its confidence* 

I see with pain the insurrections in the 
country ; they will destroy Your resources, 
and will produce an anarchy which You will 
no longer be able to repress. If You are 
obliged to make kvies en masse. You must do 
so with circumspection. Order and discipline 
do no harm to activity. Be watchful to stir 
up only those passions which Ypu will be able 
to satisfy. 

Pardon the frankness of my cbunsels, in 
consideration of the desire which I have to 
see You happy and sufficiently powerful to 
restore to France what You have received 
from her. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
(Signed) The Duke of Otranto. 
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P.S. I have this moment received the tetter 
in which You request me to commit to writing 
the reflections which I have had the honour 
to make to You respecting the constitution 
which is required of You. I shall immediate- 
ly occupy myself with that work. Do not 
suiBer Yourself to be induced, 1 intreat You, to 
throw out aipong the Neapolitan people ideas 
for which they are not prepared. Treat them 
as You have treated Your children ; grant 
them nothing but what is suitable for them. 
I fear that this word* cansHttUwn, which I 
hear throughout my journey, is, in the ma* 
jority, only a vague desire not to obey. 


Buonaparte had just abdicated when the 
Duke of Otranto arrived at Paris. It was 
generally regretted that he was not a member 
of the provisional government j his know- 
ledge, his definite views, might have pre- 
vented, perhaps, many evils. He wished to 
give a last proof of his interest to Bonaparte,. 
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be wrote to Tiiiii, advising him to repair to the 
United States ; this letter is a monument for 
history ; it serves to enable us to judge of the 
dispositions and character of the Duke of 
Otranto. 

Copy of a Letter written by the Duke of 
Otranto to the Emperor Napoleon. 

23d April, 1814. 

Siftfi, 

When France and a portion of Eu- 
rope were at Your feet, I dared constantly to 
speak to You the truth. Now, that You are 
in misfortune, I experience more fear of 
wounding Your sensibility by speaking to 
You the language of sincerity ; but I owe it 
You, because it will be useful, and even ne- 
cessary. 

You have accepted, as a retreat, the Isle of 
Elba, and its sovereignty. I have listened at- 
tentively to all that is said on the subject of 
that sovereignty and that isle. I think it is 
ay duty to assure you, that the gituation of 
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that isle in Europe is not suitable for Y6ur 
and that the title of sovereign of some acres 
of land is still less suited to him who has pos-- 
sessed an immense empire. 

I entreat you to weigh these two consider- 
ations, and you will feel how well they are 
founded. 

The Isle of Elba is at a very little distance 
from Africa, from Greece and from Spain j it 
almost touches the coasts of Italy and of 
France. From that isle, the sea, the winds, 
and a small felucca may bear you suddenly 
into countries the most exposed to agitation, 
to events, to revolutions. Stability as yet 
exists no where ; in this state of the mobility of 
the nations, a genius like Yours may always 
excite disquietude and suspicions among the 
European powei^ : without heing criminal, 
you may be accused ; and without being cri* 
minal, you may also do ill ; for alarm is a great 
evil for governments, as well as for nations. 

The KiBg, who ^ceads the throne of France, 
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desires to reign solely by justice j but you 
know by how many passions a throne is sur- 
rounded^ and with what siddress hatred gives 
to calumny the colours of truth. 

The. titles which you preserve, by recall- 
ing every instant what you have lost, can 
only serve to augment the bitterness of your 
regrets ; they will not appear the wrecks, 
but a vain phantom of so .many gran- 
deurs which have vanished. I say more ; 
without honouring You, they will expose You 
to the greatest dangers. It will be said, that 
You keep those titles, only because Yoa re« 
tain all' Your pretensions. It will be said, 
that the rock of the Isle of Elba is the 
fulcrum on which You wish to place the 
leiier, by which You will seek again to raise 
up the whole of the world. 

Permit me to tell you all my thoughts. It 
would be more glorious and more consolatory 
for you to live as a private individual ; and, 
atpresent, the most safe and the most suitable 

f3 
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^ylum for a man like you, is in the United 
States of America. There, yoa will recom- 
mence your existence, in the midst of a people 
still new, who will know how to admire your 
genius without fearing it. You will be under 
the protection of laws equally impartial aiid 
inviolable, as all who breathe in the country of 
Franklin, of Washington, and of Jefferson. 
You will prove to the Americans that if you 
had been bom among them, you would have 
thought and voted like them ; and that you 
Would have preferred their virtues and their 
liberties to all the dominions of the earth. 

C Signed J The Duke of Otrakto. 

The friends of the King often saw the Duke 
to ask his advice, and his counsels. He 
recommended to them all not to establish a 
struggle between ancient passions and the new 
ones, between the nation and the emigrants, 
he repeated every day to the ministers : 

" Be silent as to all wrongs ; place your- 
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selves at the head of all the good which has 
been done for twenty-five years j throw the 
** evil . on the governments, and more justly 
'* still on the events, which have preceded 
** you ; avail yourselves at once of the virtue 
" which has shone forth in oppression, of the 
" energy which has been developed in our 
** discords, and of the talents which have been 
" produced in delirium. If the King take not 
*^ the nation for his support, his authority will 
*^ become weak, his courtiers will be reduced 
" to promote around him barren homage, 
** which will ruin him ! 

" Take care not to touch the colour of the 
'^^ cockade and of the standard of the nation. 
That question is not well understood ; some 
do not foresee all the trouble which thjey 
« will have to make France bend before a 
" standard which during twenty-five years she 
** has regarded as that of civil war. 

" The question relative to the national 
" colours is frivolous only in appearance j it 
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** decides every thing; it is the question of 
*^ the standard under which the nation shall 
♦* ully ; that question will appear in the eyes 
" of the nation the triumph of a party over 
♦* her ; the colour of the ribbon will seeni to 
•* decide the colour of the reign. 

" This sacrifice is for the King what that of 
^* the mass was for Henry IV. ; the three co- 
** lours, besides, were those of that prince.** 

They continued to ask counsel of the Duke 
of Otranto, but they had not the resolution to 
follow any of them, as they suffered themselves 
to be hurried on by the passions, the Duke re- 
tired to his country seat. All parties blamed 
this resolution. A man who had had much 
influence, and who began to lose it, proposed 
to the Duke of Otranto to enter into a plan for 
effecting a change j he was written to in order 
to engage him in a secret committee. He wrote 
on the note of invitation which he had re- 
ceived, this single sentence : " I do not work 
<* in hot-houses j I will do nothing which 
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*< may not appear in open air to the whole 
*« nation.** 

Several important persoQ3 of the court were 
in correspondence with the Duke, particularly 
Mr. Malouet, his friend and his former com- 
panion at the Oratory. His most trifling 
notes were laid before the King. There were 
remarked, at that time, the following passages 
of one of his letters to the Count d'Artois : 

" The oblivion of the past, which has been 
^* already proclaimed, cannot be too often and 
" too solemnly proclaimed ; it should instantly 
*^ be rendered a law of the nation and put at 
** the head of all its laws. 

" And what would become 6£ os, what 
would become of France, if it were permit- 
ted to compel the delivery of the registers of 
** the past, from which we wish for ever to 
<*sepa rate ourselves ! We should replunge 
*^ ourselves again into it, and it would be 
<* still more frightful. The accusations pro- 
** ceedingfrom the throne would be sent back 
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^* to the throne with facts of which the evi^ 
" dence has penetrated every mind and every 
*' conscience in Europe. All has been ex- 
** agge rated, liberty and power. There have 
" been faults^ excesses, perhaps even crimes ; 
*<but there have been some on all sides; 
** and in all sublime virtues were allied with 
" excesses. 

The King will imitate the example of 
Henry IV., and not that of Charles II,, 
who, after having promised oblivion, shame- 
fully perjured himself and prepared for the 
" dynasty of the Stuarts a new forfeiture 
*^ which was accomplished under his brother, 
*• and which was, for that time, irrevocable." 
On the 23d of June, the Duke of Otranto 
wrote to Mr. de Blacas, who had commenced 
a correspondence with him on the part of 
the King : 

" The agitation of France has for causes ; 
« in the people, the fear df the return of the 
^<' feudal rights ; in the possessors of national 
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«* domainsi who form so great a portion of our 
population, the uneasiness as to their pos- 
sessions; in those who have pronounced 
themselves strongly in favour of the Re- 
public or for Bonaparte, the doubt as to 
" their personal safety ; in the array, the loss 
** and the regret of so many hopes of glory 
^* and of fortune, which Bonaparte incessantly 
^^ presented to the ambition and to the imagi- 
*^ nation of the soldiers and the generals; in 
*^ the class of those who desired for France 
*' that which England has possessed for many 
** centuries, the surprise in which they are left 
by the constitutional charter, which the 
King has wished to render an emanation 
" from the hereditary power of his throne. 

" Among these causes, the most dangerous 
^< was precisely that the action of which all the 
" wisdom of the King and of his ministers 
" could not have foreseen nor entirely hinder- 
** ed. The discontent of the troops, anincon- 
*^ venience which takes place, more or less, at 
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** the conclusion of all wars, must necessarily 
<< act with much more extent and danger at the 
** end of the wars of Bonaparte, which seemed 
^^ to promise the division of Europe among his 
^* lieutenants : but it is only through other 
<* causes that the action of this one can be- 
" come very serious* 

*< An army, and above all an army formed 
«< by conscription, always assumes the spirit of 
** the nation in the midst of which it lives* In 
'^^ the end it always becomes contented or dis^ 
^* contentedalong with and like the nation^ and 
** if when it has lost all at once the chances of 
<• fortune which the wars of a conqueror of- 
" fered it, the soldiers who have returned to 
"their habitations, hear their fathers and 
" mothers, their brothers and their friends 
"express fears for their property, for their 
" safety, and for their liberty, then the govern- 
" ment, however strong it may be, and how- 
^* ever dear it ought to be to the nation, ought 
♦• also to fear every thing for itself : it will in 
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^^ vain have eyes and ears present and open 
** every where, it will always have reason to 
** fear. 

** Mallet was not a fool ; he was an auda- 
*^ cious man. Other men will be fools and wiU 
^* endanger all that France expects from the 
•* return of her Kings. 

<* In order effectually to arrest the action of 
*' that cause, the only one really menacing, the 
M only one with which the genius of Bonaparte 
" might yet ally itself, it is necessary to sup- 
^* press the other causes ; it would have been 
** much easier not to put them in motion. 

** What is it that has spread disquietudes 
'^ so lively and so universal amongst the pur* 
*^ chasers of national domains ? it is that the 
** guarantee which has been given to them 
** had equally given by the same proclama- 
** tions, and by the same declarations, to 
«* millions of Frenchmen who, during the re- 
" public, have given votes which could be- 
** come imputed faults or crimes only under 
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^ the monarchy : their cause is the same, an(} 
'< as the engagements entered into with the 
*^ one have not been fulfilled, the promises 
^ made to the others no longer quiet their 
'< apprehensions. 

*♦ A nation in which during twenty-five years 
*^ the mind and the spirit have been in action 
** sufficiently powerful to give concussions to 
** the universe, cannot, without long grada- 
** tions, re-enter into a state of peace and re- 
** pose : we must not then attempt to stop its 
♦^ activity, we ,m*ist give to that activity, now 
« become devouring, other aliments,-— -we 
** must not tell it that it ought to renounce 
** the idea of being the first nation in Europe, 
*< we must direct its genius and its incom- 
<< parable natural faculties towards a grandeur 
*^ useful to other nations and infinitely mora 
" glorious for itself, we must open and enlarge 
** on all sides the unlimited career of every 
species of industry, of every branch of com- 
merce, of every useful and elegant art, of 
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" every science, and of all their discoveries ; 
" in fine of all that extends the intellectual 
** faiculties and the poweJ: of man. The nine- 
teenth century has scarcely commenced : it 
ought to bear the name of Lous XVIII., as 
" the seventeenth did that of Louis XIV. 

** The interests which are become the most 
*^ dear to the nation, are all attached and subor- 
" dinate to the interest of the new social order, 
** established by the constitutional charter. The 
*^ most prompt means of encircling the throne 
** with all the affections of the French people 
<< is to present to its passion for political and le- 
<* gislative debate, the discussions of the cham- 
ber of peers and of the chamber of deputies, 
on projects of laws, as the law repressing the 
" abuses of power and the offences of the pres?*, 
<* the law of habeas corpus^ which determines 
** the conditions of the greatest individual li- 
«« berty, a plan of public instruction, where that 
** which IS the most pure in reason and most 
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ti 


certain in religion might concur in teaching 

morality to all the classes of the people. 

" Ah ! how many sacrifices of passions the 
<* most personal and the most obdurate would 
'^ be obtained if asked of a people satisfied 
" with its laws and with its government ! 

" A multitude of Frenchmen devoted to 
** all the misfortunes of the Bourbons, as they 
" had been to their power, have returned with 
** the dynasty of their kings ; but they cannot 
*^ enter again upon domains which are no longer 
** theirs, without excitmg violent commotions ^ 
" and civil war. The greater number have not 
** even domains to reclaim. Well then ! let 
" one of the ministers of His Majesty, with the 
" logic of an accurate mind, and the elo- 
'< quence of a soul which feels all that is due to 
"great misfortunes and to great virtues, de- 
"mand of the chamber of peers and of the 
" chamber of deputies an annual sum, to serve 
" as an indemnity to misfortune and indigence 
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60 worthy of being assisted by an heroic and . 
generous. nation ; I am confident that the pro« : 
posal in the chamber would be passed into a 
law by acclamation, 

" It is thus that reactions have an end, and. 
that this end becomes the peace and the hap-» 
piness of alL 

" I have the honor to be, &c* 
(Signed) " The Duke of Otranto.** 

If we wish to know what the Duke of 
^ Otranto was doing at his mansion of Ferrieres^ 
near Paris, he gives an account of it himself in 
a letter which he wrote to a minister of the . 
congress of Vienna, on the 25th of September, 
1814. 

"A person who has had the honour, of 
seeing you at Vienna, has given me an ac- 
count of the obliging manner in which you 
have spoken to him of me^ I am sensibly 
affected by this kindness. 

" This person has assured me, that you 
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wera^perstuided] tbatt I h&d^in:Bu«fice in pubKe 
affiiirs herd I tnont speak to you^ with sih^ 
cerity : smoe I took' leapre aP yoa at TMni 
I have retired with my children to my enntcr; 
where. I' devote myself to thtir' edacMidh. 
Do :nbt think; hcrwever, that' L forget; iri'itty^ 
retreat, the interests of France aiad of' Ba^ 
rope; thejr wilt always be* deaf to'Qie, and 
they are insepandble in my^ tVongbts^aB' ih my 
affections. My most profound conviction is, 
tbdt at aii times, bbt now above '• all, and also 
for thSe fdtare, all ^the nations of B»op6i . 
at \^batever distance from each other they 
may be placed, must be together enlightened ' 
or ignorant, at peace or at war, in adversity 
or in prosperity ; they will aid or injure ekfeh 
other moit than ever. England herself will 
be* subject to this law; to preserve^ her pros- 
perity, she mast communicate it around her. 
" Under these circumstances,^ wtien the 
greatest interests are g^itig to^ be agitated at * 
the congress about to be opened at ^Vietina; I 
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cannot refuse niygelf a' correspondence witt 
you respecting it' You know the frankness 
of my character, and my love of truth j I 
wfll riot disseinble any thing with you. I will 
speak to you first of France j I am a French- 
man. I win speak then of the German em- 
pire : and to speak of that empire will be speak- 
ing of all. It is very true indeed, and well un- 
derstood, that the Emperors of Vienna have no- 
thing in common with the Emperors of ancient 

... . .... 

Rome ; but it is also very true that, not only 
'. « • 
since the time of Charles Vth, but since that 

of Charlemagne, it is in your empire and by 
your Emperors " that the political destinies of 
Europe have always been subjected to laws 
less changeabl<» and less arbitrary than those 
which force alone imposes on nations. The 
congress of Vienna brings to recollection the 
treaty of Westphalia, which has done so much 
good to more than twenty nations ; and we 
expect still miore from that of Vienna-^ Here 
the sovereigns themselves are assembled. 

68 
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They will have no excuse in the eyes of 
nations, if they do not secure to them peace ' 
and happiness. 

" There have been for a long time great 
revolutions, those which have made France 
pass from the ancient monarchy to the re- 
public, from the republic to the empire of 
Bonaparte, and from that empire to the con- 
stitutional monarchy of the Bourbons. In all 
these movements, there has been but one in 
which the whole nation has taken a real part ; 
that which in 1789 tended to give to the king 
and to the nation a constitution destined to 
legitimate, to consecrate, and to perpetuate 
the authority of the one and the liberty of* 
the other ; this alone is what we aimed at ; 
we have been dragged into all the rest. 
We have been, as it were, precipitated into 
the conquest of a great part of Europe, which 
we sufficiently expiate. 

** Some months ago, on the very brink of 
an abyss deeper than all the rest, France 
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thought she had reached the end of all ills, 

' ■ ... 

and of all misfortunes. That ray of hope has 
gleamed, and is extinguished. We see no 
more abysses around us ; but we hear the 
deep hollow noise of the passions which are 
digging them beneath our feet. 

" What are those menaces and those pre- 
sages ? Whence do they spring ? We ought 
to know this well in order to remove them. 

" It is very certain, that since the 30th 
and the Slst of last March, the return of the 
Bourbons into France, and their establishment 
upon the throne has appeared to the French 
of all parties the most prompt and the most 
certain means of putting an end to all revo- 
lutions and to all wars ; and this end, after so 
many fatigues and evils, has seemed to all, 
not happiness, but repose, too necessary to 
be refused, sufficiently mild to be even de- 
sired. But is it in obedience to masters, or 
in a liberty subject to laws and to kings, 

N G 3 
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that .they meant to repcMse? Yoji wej^e ,at 
that period at Paris j I appeal to your ^t^^- 
timony. 

** France has no lopger an exaggeratQfi 
sentiment of her independence ; she kno>ys 
a tpresent that liberty, peace, and prosperity 
can be had only where the spirit of or^er, 
of regularity, and of subordination reigns- 
But she is not in the same situation in which 
some states of Europe are. They have uss|ges 
and manners w;hich are barriers against the 
invasions of power, and in France all is dc- 
stroyed ; it is only a constitution which ps^p 
be our egis. 

" You will perhaps object, that France has 

obtained from the wishes and the will of the 

f. 1- ..- • ' .: . .,.-.-..• . f. ',^». 

King, all the constitutional independence 
that she desired : at least, all that she needs, 
all that she ^an epjoy without danger. Ye/, 
doubtless, if we judge of the constitutipnal 
charter granted under Louis XVIII. by th^ 
good faith of his royal character, by the care 


which ifae ;wl}l .take, loonsiantly ±o interfHret chU 
4dbe equivocal ^rtiobs in the .moat aiatk»3al 
a^ose ; not if we may judge by .the jnanner 
in which those articles have iheen aloeady an- 
totpceted; ^ven this wpiid.g'raof/has .alainnad 
iJl .minds. 

<< The ;natian ha£( aean, with grief and dbu- 
.imliation, <that its King has iiiot choaea do 
iTOceii^e from it the new fundamental >l^Wfi» 
which were to regulate all the authorities mxA 
•the .destinies . of all ; it is astonished, that wbexi 
called by it to a throne raised upon .new 
bases, he has disdained to add >to the titles 
derived from his ancestors, the su&^es^mn 
by .tiie repnesentatives of thirty iiniUions of 
Ecenchmen* 

<^ All hearts have been oppr^sed when ihe 
King was made to violate his engagementef 
which ought to be sacred and inviolable as 
bk person. iErom that moment the ideas -of 
frankness and probity, which, had been con- 
ceived <xf the ^pyeminent of the Bourbons^ 

G 4 
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and which rendered their return and their 
reiga so easy, have been changed into dis- 
trust and extreme alarm. The parties which 
were ready to show towards each other a ri- 
valry in sacrifices and generosity have resumed 
their pretensions. Instead of an affecting 
scene, the effect of which would have been 
so useful, so moral, let us dare to say, what 
we perceive at the bottom of our hearts, all 
existences seemed to be delivered up to re- 
sentment and vengeance ; and in these dan- 
gers, which may be imaginary, people turned 
their eyes on every side tolook for ramparts, 
supports, and defenders. ' 

** I shall not be accused of having shewn 
too little zeal and foresight in my corre- 
spondence with the court. On April 23d, I 
wrote to his royal highness Monsieur, " While 
enjoying the present it is necessary to se- 
cure the future. Our futurity must not 
<^ consist of a few days of acclamations, but 
<^ of a long course of happy reigns and of 


€t 
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**ages. The fair days which shine upoa 
" France will soon be clouded and darkened^ 
" if the slightest alarms are allowed to be 
" spread/' — ^On the 23d of June I wrote to 
Count Blacas, " We well know where re- 
" actions begin ; we know not where they 
" stop : they hurry every thing along with. 
** them, particularly the sovereign power, be- 
" fore which resistance does not become sen- 
" sible and visible, till it is stronger than this 
** power itself/* 

" I have just explained to you the dan- 
gerous paths into which the iCing has been 
led, and the influence of this first step on the 
temper of people's minds. I will now speak 
to you, with the same frankness, upon what 
the French feel from the reduction of their 

territory, and their new relations with 

^^ » 

Europe. 

** At the origin of the revolution, in those 
still serene days, and' whose serenity spread 
itself over the public mind, one of the first 
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Qql^tical dpgnuis^professecl and decreed by .the 
cpnsti^ueT^t ass|efnbly» was tbe ^ftof^-flr of x^op- 
quests ; and it w^s nqt one of tho3e fwrni^te 
of mpderation, which oftqn .^qil the fllWSt 
ardent atnbition ; it was the sincere apd ^^te 
e^cpresjsiqn pfllxe sentiments of a. people v^liio 
' preparing to be free yr^s deeply iippre^d 
with the neqessily of being just, and of si^rr 
rounding with lioiit^ its force, like that of 
kings, and qf, other natipns, whether $l^yea 
or free. For above half a century this JiOfyor 
of conquests had ^Ued the ^ost eloquent 
p9g€^ qf our sybliifie^t !^i;iters ; ^nd, wfurned 
by the lessons of vthe wise, .people's hearts 
wqre qpeued to the gentle iio[ipre.ssioi\s pf .the 
sentiments qf A^ature ; at that tinije we all 
tliought, not like Louis XjIV. ai^d X^ouvois^ 
but^ike Fenelon fuid theDuke of B ujjgundy. 
*^ Why then did. we attack all Eurojpie ? 
My answer shall be very ^iinjpje. !E(ecause 
fill l^uro^e {^ttacked u^. Furope ivenaced us 
on aU sides, ^c^t because Wfi de;¥u:ed to ccm- 
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.^Pl^igmnts weRt.put of , France i)ot tp^pb^dpn 
ijk, but t:p ?e-enter it ^ith arms in th^ir^liftiji^, 
j^HPpofted tiy,t)ie^^rmjes of Au^tqa and Prus- 
sia. Our fronticFs resounded with the ttru))i- 
,pftts of war },^hr^.(5r49iir large ^^los^ile armies 
wer^ already at .^l^e ^^te^ of P^ris,; .and^fv;e 
.:^ere decr^qng pri^iciples .and Mws} ^.eh^ 
i^t yet py ^xi^. As sqpn as wp h^^ ^onp ,\t 
W ^invigorated with all ^th? ^nergy a^.^Jl 
tihe ei^thusiaspa 9^ {Utterly, Tl\e Fi;€pch, yic- 
,toi;ious at Jemjippe, soon arrived ^p ?,elg^mQ j 
Jj;)Ut JBelgium was not conquerie^ ; it <^eri^^, jjL 
Mve itself to ys. It was indeed ? very xich 

the evils that had been injflicted S>}} us, j^Qf 
those with which we were still menaced ^ a^jid 

though an ancient tradition, already cq;9se- 

* _ 

crated in the Gauls, and constantly preserved, 
made the left bank of the Rhine the natural 
barrier of France : yet even after the supe- 
riority of our arms was established j after w;e 
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-^. had begun constantly to advance and never to 
^retrograde j those French dtizens who per- 
haps best understood the interests of the re- 
public, did not wish it to extend to the 
Rhine. 

** It is under the reign of Napoleon, not 
under our popular constitutions^ that all the 
limits assigned to France by nature, and by 
the European law of nations, have been 
overthrown and exceeded by our conquests. 
** France has made conquests without de- 
siring them before, or losing them after they 
were made. But I must say, she bitterly re- 
grets them now that she has lost them ; not 
because this loss is a diminution of her ter- 
ritory, but because it is a diminution of her 
glory. 

** There is vanity in this, I confess ; but 
» nations are vain like individuals ; — ^you do 

not think that vanity which laments over its 

« 

wounds deserves neither regard nor ten- 
derness* 
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** When a nation that is vain is also proud, 
intrepid, skilful, and heroic in the military 
art, it is necessary to give to the wounded 
vanity of such a people all that is necessary 
to console it ; all that the rights of other . 
nations and universal morality do not re- 
fuse it. It is from humbled vanity that the . 
tempests have more than once proceeded 
that have convulsed the globe. 

" It was doubtless a great benefit for the 
German empire, and for Europe, to have 
put an end to a war which had lasted thirty 
years, almost without truce or interruption, 
and in which the demon of destruction often 

« 

raged upon more than thirty fields of battle 
tthe same time j yet this was not the great* . 
est benefit of the treaty of Westphalia^ What 
merits the eternal gratitude of mankind is 
the having stifled, by this treaty, so great > 
anumber of germs of dispute, and of com- 
bats, to which this very war had given birth : 
it is the having formed points and ties . of. 
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conciliation ' for' all the diverse interests ; it 
is*the' having given to the wortdthe first eX- 
ample of several religious s^cts, which coli- 
»e4it to live in peace* at the side^of each other, 
to divide the temples between them, ahd' 
even to make use of them'sdm^ltin^es wlthibtit' 
fltvlflingthem ; it' is the having stipulated 
for -the interests of so many little priftces,^ of 
80 many little toWhs, of so many individuili 
almost imperceptible iri this treaty, where 
pdwerfbl electors^ kii^gs, and ah emperor fi- 
gSred as contracting parties ; it is "the has^in^ 
catised to issue from this immense chaos, i& 
which all seemed for ever confounded' ahd' 
los^, not another chaos, but order, and eveif 
principles of morality and of justice, which 
are no longer separated from politics ; which 
Leibnitz has sanctioned by his admhatiorii 
atid' Frederic the Great by his sword, which 
had for an instant endangered them : — lastly, 
it is the having placed in the midst of Eu- 
rope, where Tor so many ages all had' been' 


defcidfed^ bjr arms-, an' empire composed of 
Poiviers sabjett to'tribuiials^aiid'to laws; 

" iHiii social edifice, corirposedr of materials^ 
wlibll^r gbttiicj bttt united bjr 3' modern pl&ti" 
and^ cement — ^this edifice, in which thifiy 
millions of men fouild protection arid secu- 
rity, no longer exists ! Another war; aiso 
of riearly thirty years' duration, has destroyed 
nbt' oifly the building, biit" even the mate- 
rials. It would be very diflffcult, to say the 
least, to find them all again j and it "Would 
be impossible to put them together in their 
ancient integrity, and arranged in the satrie 
nianner* 

** What, then, is to be done ? Another plan 
must be formed, which of course must be 
as little remote as possible from the German 
habits— but which, however, mayreceive all 
the changes that the course of ages has 
rendered necessary. I should desire another 
social organization, which might approximate 
to the former, in being composed also of va- 
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rious nations, of various states, of difierent . 
princes, united by conventions, by laws, and 
by common forces, — but which, to the ad- 
vantage of all, might differ from it in as 
much as the knowledge of the nineteenth 
century is superior to that of the seven- 
teenth. 

" The country of Germany, from the Bal- 
tic to the Ty rolian Alps, and from the Rhine 
to the frontiers of Poland, can contain with . 
stifficient convenience, and support in suffi- 
cient prosperity, ten or twelve states, which 
should be neither too strong nor too weak.. . 
These ten or twelve states would have a dis- . 
tinct existence, and they would have one 
common to them all. They would obey one . 
set of laws, which might be different for each ; . 
and another set, which must necessarily be 
the same. It is easy to see that I mean here 
a confederation of states, each of which would 
have its peculiar sovereignty, and altogether 
would form and recognize another sovereign- . 
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r ty defined to protect each by the strength 
and justice of all. 

■"This plan would require as many parti- 
cular constitutions as states, and one general 
-constitution^ which should be the federal, 
and even the social bond of these ten or 
twelve . states* 

'* In these constitutions, each state should 
enact its laws by its representatives ; and, at 
' the head of these legislations, should be 
princes and kings, invested with a. part of the 
legislative, and the whole of the executive 
power. 

" The federal representation and power 
should arise as of themselves, from these twelve 
'states and twelve representative governments, 
and they should have for their chief aa elec« 
tive emperor. 

U I only indicate some general views ; but, 

r 

if ihey were not disdained as chimeras, as 
dreamjs, tl)e meansL of execution would be easily 
4fimndi ^ey would occur in abundance to so 

H 
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many enlightened men who are gcnng to form 
the congress at Vienna. 

^^ I will conclude this long letter by point- 
ing out the advantages, of this plan, wbioh 
t can displease only the blind partisans of abso- 
'lute povrer, and which would give to the 
twelve monarchs a greater and mere invio- 
lable authority^ than all those which have hi- 
therto governed and desolated the earth. 

•* Ist^ AU the princes of Germany who 
have beep dispossessed of their titles and 
Gripped of their fortune^ will find^ iii the 
high chambers of the constitutions of the|r 
respective countries^ appcuntments confer*^ 
ring honour and fortune, and indemnities 
.for all their losses : the great electors and 
the kings wiU see their territory ext^ded>^ 
their power augmented, and their authority 
'become more sacred and more dear; the free 
cities will be freer than ever— they wiB be 
encircled at once by their rights, by ihek 
rampartSi and by all the strength of (to mo- 
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narchy of which they will make a part j as 
well as of the empire, of which their mo- 
narchy will itself be a part. The titl« of 
hfead of the German empire will no longer ^ 
a title almost as vain as lofty : this august title 
will place in the hands of the emperor ft real 
power, as great as that of the ancient empch 
rots of ILame. . . :- ^ 
. "5d* It Sb affitwed t;hat Poland, w:lrichi8, so 
near td Germany^ will be re-established in its 
ancient integrity and formed into a monarchy^ 
with the Emperor Alexander for its king.'— > 
What a union of strength iri the 'same hand! 
In that of Alexander it caii be only Ij^Hfefi- 
cial; it will be so both for the peo{>le ov^r 
t^hose destifies.heis to preside, and even ibr 
all others. The high magnanimity which he 
displayed in the capital of France, and Ms 
taider love of humanity, are certain pledges 
of this. But in toother hand — in that of his 
au^^bssoir^ if he be not another Alexander^ 

H 2 
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how terrible may this union of strength b&to 
the whole globe ! 

«* The German empire, constituted on this 
new plan, would check and arrest all the ir- 
ruptions of the north into the west of Eu- 
rope ; and, Russia and Poland united, would 
no longer be able to issue from their bound- 
aries with success, except into the vast de- 
serts which iseparate them from China, or to- 
wards the more southern and more fertile parts 
of Asia, which have long declined from the 
civilization of Semiramis and Cyrus into the 
barbarism of the Tartars. 

♦* 9d. There is nothing which tends to in- 
crease the power of princes like the good 
which they do to their people. Germany and 
its twelve free monarchies, by the sole force 
of their influence and of the power of reasoni 
would shortly be imitated by all the countries 
of Europe, where there is yet nothing similar. 
The coarse of the French government, which 
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i^ not equivocal, but uncertain, would becotne 
more firm, and would no longer excite any 
uneasiness. The liberty of the press would 
be no longer employed, except to bring to 
the throne of the Bourbons the expressions of 
the love of the French, and the creations of a 
genius, the friend of social order. Ferdi^ 
nand VII. has perhaps too much injured the 
Cortes and the enlightened men. of his nst- 
tion ever to love them ; but if, under his 
reign, Spain cannot be without the Inquisi* 
tion, the Inquisition would be most certainly 
without autos*da-f6 ; and as soon as it shall 
be seen that the autos*da-f(6 can no . more be 
lighted, there will be nothing formidable in 
thelnquisition but the name. The congress 
of -Vienna would do itself honour in the eyes 
of human reason, if it demanded that even 
the name of the Inquisition should be abo- 
lished at Madrid and at Rome. The Pope 
would then confess^ that it is improper to 

h5 
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undertake to purify that which is monstrous 
and abhorred. 

^* I have the honour to be, &c. 
CSignedJ " The Duke of Otranto." 

As the Duke of Otranto had several times 
repeated^ that the manner in which thmgs 
went on prepared a new concussion in France 
and the return of Bonaparte, his enemies in- 
ferred, when Napoleon landed, that it wais he 
•who brought him back ; they surrounded the 
iCmg and obtained from his Majesty an order 
to have the Duke conveyed to Lisle, and car- 
lied off as a hostage. Some gens-d*armes and 
agents of the police went to his house, but 
such is the ascendant of probity and courage, 
that none of the sbirres dared to lay hands 
ijtpon his person. In the night preceding this 
attempt the Count of Artois had desired a 
Conference with the Duke of Otranto. This 
conference took place at the Co^nt d^Espars; - 
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and lasted several hours. It is presumed, 
that the Prince's proposals were not accepted^ 
and it was doubtless feared that the Duke 
would lend his aid to the new ordier of 
things. 

It is to be remarked, that the name of the 
Duke of Otranto is not found mingled in the 
various intrigues which took place during hi^ 
several administrations. He has served seve* 
ral governments with equal fidelity and suCr 
cess, but he has never been their confidant. 

When Bonaparte arrived at Paris he sent 
for the Duke of Otranto. " They wanted to 
carry you ofi*/' said he, as he approached him, 
<* to hinder you from being useful to your 
country. Well ! I offer you an opportunity 
to render it fresh services. The moment is 
difficult, but your courage and mine are su* 
perior to the crisis. Accept, once more, the 
ministry of the police." ; 

The Duke shewed, in their full extent, the 
dangers of the situation of things. After 

H 4 
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having received the assurance, that Austria 
and England secretly approved of Bonaparte's 
escape, and of his return to France, he ac- 
cepted the office of minister of police. 

All th^ words and all the writings of the 
Duke inspire the most profound security. As 
be had never wanted consolation when in 
disgrace, he had no need of vengeance when 
in favour. He did not propose to Bonaparte 
a vain amnesty, he wrote to him that he must 
be ignorant of every thing ; and, in this re. 
spect, he gave the example which he recom- 
mended. He caused the apprehensions of his 
enemies to be quieted, and passports to be 
given to those who could not believe, that he 
would pardon the injuries which they had 
sought to do him. 

Every thing proceeded in concert between 
Bonaparte and his minister, till the moment 
when the latter received from Vienna a letter; 
written by a member of the congress, who 
positively declared, that Bonaparte would no# 
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fee recognised, that all the powers were una^ 
Tiimous, and were preparing to march 
against him. Then the Duke spoke to Bo- 
naparte about this communication, and repre- 
sented to him that it was impossible that 
France could sustain the shock of all Europe 
united, that it was necessary he should declare 
himself frankly to the nation, and make himself 
certain of the final determination of the sove- 
reigns; that, if they persisted, there was no 
room for hesitation ; that his own interest and 
that of the country made it his duty to abdt^ 
cate, and to retire to the United States. 

This counsel was noble and wise j it would 
have spared many evils, many ravages, had it- 
been followed with magnanimity. But it 
wounded the pride of Bonaparte, and excited 
in his mind suspicions of him who had had 
the courage to give it. 

The allied armies were . advancing to the 
frontiers of France. Bonaparte in a short 
time collected a formidable army, at the liea4 
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of which he marched towards the norths A 
terrible reverse brought him back to Paris> 
and, at length, urged by the solicitations of 
the Duke of Otranto, he consented to abdi- 
cate } it was too late to prevent the misfoc* 
tunes which oppressed the country, the im- 
pulse was given, and the foreign armies 
poured like a torrent into France on every 
Bide. 

^ The Duke of Otranto was called to the 
head of the government. Never was a states- 
man placed in a more delicate or more peri- 
lous situation. Bonaparte was still at Pari^ 
in the Palace Elysee ; the French army, 
which knew not the extent of its losses, or 
the number of its enemies, demanded to 

« 

march to the combat ; a numerous party in 
the two chambers seconded the enthusiasm of 
the army. In the Moniteur we find the dis- 
courses, the proclamations, and the messages 
of the government of .France, which are 
all evidently of the Duke*8 wrHing. Jt rer 
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f^uired great courage and extraofdinfti^ d>1^ 
lity to moderate the zeal which exalted dl 
heads, and to stop it on the brink of thfe 
precipice. 

Plenipotentiaries were named by the ch^nt- 
bersy and sent to the ministers of the sord-* 
reigns, with instructions^ with which we are 
not yet acquainted^ The letters from the 
Duke of Otranto to the Duke of Wellingtoa 
and Prince Blucher, which follow here, afford 
sufficient ground to presume what these in- 
structions were ; they are important, because 
they throw a great light on facts, which pas- 
sion and ignorance have obscured. The leU 
terto Prince Blucher proves, that in the cri. 
tical situation in which the country was, the 
Duke knew how to combine vigour of misid» 
and the dignity of his offici^tl character, with 
the sentiment of what became bi^ ^ituatiojau . 

4 

Those who have spoken the most of ti^ 
independenee of France b^ve md nodiing 
stronger or so precis^ y f0r thie liedamaiieiis 
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against the Bourbons add nothing to the soli-^ 
dity of the arguments adduced, and avail 
nothing. The French nation had just been 
conquered ; but licentiousness alone was to 
l>e feared, because that is the only thing that 
ever can subjugate it. 

LETTER I. 

To His Grace the Duke qf Wellington^ Com- 
mander in Chief qf the English Army. 

Parii, Jane 27, 1815. 

My Lord, 

You have just illustrated 
your name by new victories over the French; 
it is by you then that the French are the best 
known and appreciated. You will vote for 
their rights amidst the powers of Europe. 

In the council of Sovereigns your credit 
and your influence cannot be less than your 
glory. 

The voice of nations, which neither calum- 
niates nor flatters, has proclaimed your cha- 
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racter. In your conquests, your law of na* 
tions has been justice, and your policy, the 
voice of your conscience. 

You will find the demands which we make 
through our Plenipotentiaries conformable to 
the strictest justice. 

The French nation wishes to live under a 
monarch, but it wishes also that monarch to 
reign under the empire of the laws. 

The republic has made us acquainted with 
all the fatal consequences of the excess of 
liberty ; the empire with the miseries attend- 
ing the excess of power. Our wish, and it i» 
unalterable, is to find at an equal distance 
from these excesses, independence, order, and 
the peace of Europe. 

All eyes in France are now fixed upon the 
constitution of England ; we do not aspire to 

■ 

be more free than she j we will not consent 
to be less so. 

The representatives of the French people 
ire employed upon, its social compact. The 
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pow^i? will be separated) but not divided ; it 
is ^n this very separation that it is proposed tQ 
found their harmony. 

'• Ab soon as this compact shall have been 
signed by the Sovereign who shall be called 
to govern France, this Sovereign will receive 
ihe.sceptre and the crown from the hands of 
the nation* 

In the present enlightened state of Europe, 
one of the greatest misfortunes for the human 
kaC^JB the disagreement of France and £ngr 

« 

land ; let us unite for the happiness of the 
wioilda^ 

'■ No man, my Lord, at this moment can so 
powerfully contribute as yourself to place all 
mankind in a happier condition, and under 
flie influente t>f a better genius. 

The President of the Government of France, 

<r ». I. 

(Signed) The Duki of Otranto. 
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LETTER 11. 

To kis Highness Prince Blucher, Commander in 
Chief of the Prussian Army* 

Paris, July 1, 1815. 

^ Prince, 

Independently of the course of 
our negotiations, I consider it as my duty 
to write to your Highness personally, on the 
subject of an armistice, the refusal of which, 
I must confess, seems to me inexplicable. 
Our plenipoteniiaries have been at the head* 
quarters ever since the twenty-eighth, and tvq 
ire still without any positive answer. 

Peace already exists, since the war has no 
longer any object. Our rights to independ- 
encie, the engagement entered into by the 
Sovereigns to respect them, would subsist in 
tlxe same force after the taking of Paris ; it 
would' therefore be inhuman, it would be 
atrocious to fight bloody battles, which would- 
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make no change in the question to be de« 
cided. 

I must speak frankly * to your Highness^.; 
Our state of possession, our legal situation, 
'which has the double sanction of the people 
and of the two Chambers, is that of a govern- 
ment, in which the grandson of the Emperor 
x>f Austria is the head of the state. We could 
not think of changing this state of things 
unless the nation had acquired the certainty 
that the Powers revoke their promises, and 
that their common wish opposes the preserva-^ 
tion of the existing government. 

What then can be more just than to con«^ 
dude an armistice ? Is there any other means 
to leave the Powers time to explain them-* 
selves, and France time to learn the wish of 
the Powers ? 

It will not escape your Highness's observap 
tion, that a great power already finds in our 
state of possession a persptial right to intec-^ 
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Vene for its own interests, in our internal af- 
fiurs, as long as this state shall not be 
changed. There results from this an addi* 
tional obligation for the two Chambers not to 
consent^ now» to any measure capable of af'* 
fecting our possession. 

Is not the most natural cobrse to be fol 
lowed that which has been adopted upon our 
eastern frontiers ? Marshal Bubna and Mar 
shal Suchet have not confined themselves to 
an armistice ; it has been stipulated that we 
should resume our limits as fixed by the 
treaty of Paris; because, in fact, the war 
should be considered as terminated by the sole 
circumstance of the abdication of Napo* 
leon. 

. Field Marshal Frimont, on his side, has 
consented to the annistice, in order, as he 
says, by preliminary arrangements, to meet 
those which may be made between the Allies. 
We do not even know whether England and 
Prussia have changed their intentions, on the 
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sdbjtet of our iDdepoildBMei Sn the omStch of 
liit anaiet odanot be taken as a oertam ladi^ 
Ciliod of the* will <3f die oabineta. The will 
#f two powers is not even sufficient fbr us ^ it 
b their agreafnent which it is necessary fbr us 
to know. Would you wtshp Prince^ to antici* 
^te thi^agreeaaent I Would you wish to raise 
ebstacie^ to iU dnd cause a nty^ ^liiital tenu 
pest to arise ftnOi a stat6 of things so neariy 
berderiog upon petee ? 

I do not fear i» meet ererjr olgectioo^ It 
k imagined^ perha{)8^ that the occupati<»i of 
Parisk by two of the Allied ArtAieK wobM 
promote the viewa winch you may hara of 
reiodtntilig Louis XVIIL on tbe throne ; but 
how can the increase of the evils of watj^ 
which could mot be aaciib^ to any other 
cau^e^ be ^ means of reooeciliatiofi t 

1 miift dedaretoyoiir Hi^hness^ that every 
indirect Attemfrt; to impoae a^govenkfloentiipaaiL 
ue^ before the Pbwiini hare cflDpkilwd tiiem^ 
adve^i would imidettately fiwaifetheChMnbvte 
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to measures, jyrhich would leave, in no case^ 
the pasjiibilky of coming to an understanding* 
TbeiBd;ere8t of the King himself requires that 
all should Fetnain in ' suspenoe. Force may 
seplace him on the throne, but it will not 
ma^ain him there. It is neither by force 
iqkm: by siu'prii^, nor by the wishes of a party 
that the national will can be brought to 
change its gavernment. It would even be ia 
vain, at this moment^ to offer us conditions to 
render a nfew government more supportable 
to w» There are no ccmditions to examine 
M lofig as the necessity of bending beneath 
the yoke and of renouncing our independence 
afaall ;i!iot have been demonstrated to us. 
Now, Pdnce, dus necessity cannot be even 
imflpeeted before the Powers are agreed. 
JUavke of their engagements have been re« 
vok«d ; «u: independence is under their safe- 
guard ; it is we who enter into their views and 
into the i^picit of their declarations. It is the 
besieging armies which depart £rom tbenu 

i2 
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* According to these same declarations—-' 
never were any more solemn — all employment 
of force in favour of the King, by those same 
armies, in that part of our territory where 
they alone command, would be regarded by 
l^rance as the formal avowal of a design to 
impose a government upon us against our 
will. We may be permitted to ask your 
Highness if you have yourself received such, 
k power ? Besides, it is not force which paci- 
fies. A moral resistance rejects the form of 
government which the King had been made 
to adopt ; the more violence should be em- 
ployed towards the nation the more invincible 
'would this resistance be rendered. The in- 
tention of the Generals of the besieging 
larmies cannot be to compromise their own 
'government, and to revoke, in fact^ the law 
which the Powers have imposed upon them- 
selves. 

Prince, the whole question is comprised in 
these few words : 
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Napoleon has abdicated as the Powers de- 
sh'ed; peace is then re-established; one 
ought not even to put the question, Who is 
the Prince that shall reap the fruit of this ab- 
dication? . » 

Would our state of possession be changed 
by force ? The Powers would not attain their 
object i besides that, they would violate their 
promises — ^promises made in the face of the 
whole world* . . 

Should the change proceed from the na« 
tional will ? In this case it would be neces- 
sary, for this will to declare itself, for the 
Powers first to make known their formal re- 
fusal to suffer our present government to sub, 
sist. The armistice is therefore indispen- 
sable. 

These, Prince, are considerations^ the whole 
force of which it is impossible not to feel. In 
Paris itself, if the event of a battle should 
open its gates to you, I should, hold to your 
Highness the same language ; it is the laa- 

i3 
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gttage of dl France ; tarrettts of Mood would 
then Save been made tio fiowm vain, Wodd 
the pretensions, >¥hicb should be the cause^ 
be thus rendered more secure or less odious ? 

I hope soon to have relations with your 
Il^hness which will lead both sides to the 
work of peace, by means more conformable to 
reason and justice. The armistice will permit 
us to treat in Paris, and it will be easy for vA 
to come to an understanding upon the grand 
principle, that the repose of France is an in* 
dispensable condition of the repose of £a« 
rope. 

It is only by seeing near at hand the. nation 
imd the army, that you will be able to judge 
on what this repose and^^he stability of pur 
future situation depends 

I have the honour to be, &c, 
(Signed J Tub Dvke ot Otiunto; 

The Allies refused to negociat? with i^^ 

Plenipotentiaries of th? ^en?b govenrowatt 


*•,«. 
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The i!rft nagociation took place at Neuilly^ 

• 

between the Duke of Otranto and the Dutke 
«f Wellingten. It is for these two celebrated 
mtn to inform us respecting their conftrence. 
We know only one result of iti that is, that 
IPsris was preserved from the horrors of an 
iiceiipation by force of asms. The Duke 
often repeated to those who maintained tiist 
the fate of tlie capital was not an irre^ 
trievable misfortune: " Pstfis is to France, 
** what Rome was to the Roman empire.** 
All parties aSlow, that we owe to the Duke of 
Otranto tlie preseriration of the capital. 

Louis XVIII. was at St. Denis; the Duke 
of Otranto was sent for to him. We may easily 
guess the subject of this interview by the letter 
which the Duke wrote to him the day before. 
It is proper to call this letter back to our re- 
membranee, because it explains his political 
doctrines, and the causes which have excited 
the passions against him. 

i4 
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Pari8, July 7, 1813. 
SntEj 

The return of your Majesty leaves 
the members of the government no other duty 
than that of separating, I desire, in order to 
acquit my own conscience, faithftilly to lay 
before you the opinion and the sentiments of 
France. 

It is not your Majesty who is feared : you 
Iiave seeu, during the space of eleven months^ 
that confidence in your moderation and your 
justice supported the French amidst the fears 
with which they were inspired by the enter^ 
prises pf part of your courts 

All the Wfirld knows tliat your Majesty is 
liot deficient in either knowledge or expe«- 
rience \ you know France and the age you 
live in ; you know the power of opinion ; but 
your goodness has too often given ear to the 
pretensions of those who followed you in your 
gdyersity. From that time there lY^re two 
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people in France. It was doubtless painftil 
to your Majesty to have incessantly to repress 
these pretensions by acts of your will. How 
often must you have regretted that you could 
not oppose to them national laws. 

. If the same system is renewed, and if youf 
Majesty, deriving all powers from inheritance, 
recognizes no other rights in the people than 
those which come from the conce38iQns of tlie 
throne, France, for the first time, will be jin* 
certain in its duties ; it wiU have to,hesit9.te 
between its love for the country and its loye (q 
the Prince } between its inclination,, and , its 
convicticm. Its obedience will : have . no basis 
but its personal confidence in your M^esty ( 
and if this confidence suffices to maintain re- 
spect, it is not thus, at least, that dynasties 
are confirmed, and all dangers removed. 

Sire, your Majesty has perceived that those 
who carried power beyond its due limits, are 
little calculated to support it when it is 
shaken } that authority destroys itself in the 
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conturaal oomiNit which forces it to retrograde 
in its measures ; tbst the fewer rights axe left 
to the people^ the nMre does a jnst distrust 
lead it to pKserve those which cannot be dis- 
puted i and that it is always thus diat love is 
weakenedi and that revoludoos are prqoared. 

We conjure you. Sire, deign this time to 
consult only your own justice and four judg* 

nent Bdieve that the Frsnch people now 

« 

attadi as much importance to liberty as to 
fife, and w3l never believe itself free if then 
are not^between the powers riglito equally ia^ 
iriblable. Had not w^ under your dynasty 
6tates^ene«al, which wens independent of 
the Monarch? 

Sir«, yoor wisdom cannot wait ibr aisastroni 
wrants to mdce concessions ; it is then they 
would be prejudicial to your interests, and per«> 
haps even more extensive* At this moment, 
eoQceesions draw peopie's minds nearer te- 
gedier, pacify, and give strength to the royal 
authority} at a later period concessions wouU 
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prove its weakness j they would be extorted 
by disorder/and people's minds woidd remain 
irritated. 

(^Signed J The Duke op OxRA^nro^ 

It appears that the Duke's principles were 
agreeable to the King, since after ha^ng 
frankly declared them, he was named minister 
of the general police of the kingdom. 

The King and the Sovereigns desired this 
minister to make them acquainted with thi^ 
Btate of Prance. There appeared successive* 
ly upon this subject a note to the fbur minis- 
ters of the high powers, and two reports to 
the King. 

The literary merit of these three docu- 
ments is remarkable : but what strikes us most 
is the courage, the positive and firm ideas of 
an enlightened minister on the dangers of thB 
throne and the country, who foresees the 
blows that may be aimed at them both from 
within and without. 
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The two reports have been circulated with 
rapidity all over Europe, even before they 
were printed. It is to be doubted whether 
they have been published entire* They have 
been warmly attacked : th$y are the sole 
cause of the Duke's disgrace. While raising 
the nation, he has lowered all parties : all have 
been dissatisfied with his estimate of their 
respective strength. The ultra-royalists 
have uttered the loudest cries* An account 
was one day given to the Duke on the sub- 
ject, in the presence of Lord Castlereagh and 
a large company. « If the importance of a 
party depends on a secret,'^ answered the 
Duke^ ** and if this secret is the small 
number, I have doubtless betrayed it ; but if 
on the contrary, the ultra-royalists are as 
numerous as they pretend, and if they have 
the right to represent themselves as the organs 
of the national will, what is my report to 
them ? they will still remain wh^t they are/' 
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The conduct and the writings of the Duke 
demonstrate that he has never been a party- 
man ; and, that while serving several govern- 
ments, he has remained firmly and constantly, 
the man of the nation. 

It must not be believed that love of the 
country in a minister weakens his fidelityto 
his master : nay, it is only when these tWQ 
sentiments are united, that his services can 
have their full utility and their whole ex* 
tent, 

' The note is not suflSciently known ; the 
London journals have given only some frag- 
ments of it. We print it here entire, 

NOTE 

Of the Duke qfOtranto on the State qf France. 

Paris, July 20. 

« * ■■ 

The state of France is composed of a great 
number of data, which it is necessary fully 
to appreciate if we will not be deceived by 
false appearances. Several of these data are 
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cdBneofted widi ssterior £icts ; others with 
om permanent opiaions ; with priuciples in« 
depeodent of the Btcokes of fortune ;. the 
others have beeu produced only by the late 

events. 

Tke HUflfortiioes of France had already en* 
l^tened and conciliated people's minds be- 
fore ^kte abdicatiea of Bonaparte, and ev#a 
before die commencement of hostilities. It 
vf»B no longer the 4|uestion to defend personal 
interests foreign to those of the country ; and 
the Kingt from the miomieot of his ^entiMnce 
into Paris, found ui aU hearts tlie denents 
of a speedy pacification. A state of disorder 
still subsists, but it depends on causes easy 
to be removed ; it will even soon cease unless a 
fahe policy dkrows obstedLes in the way,, and 
it would he equally erroneous and unjust to 
yve to this inevitaUe aod momentary idis- 
ofder, the OAme of resistance or revolt. 

To judge of our mtiiatioii» we HMist gb hadr 
iowhait passed hefiwe aad siaoe the flOtbrOf 
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Msifdi. Bonaparte employed more thaa 
one illusion to regain and retain the power ;, 
aad a nation when it is deceived with address, 
cannot be enlightened except by events. The 
illusion had been di8|)elled in the mindset 
men of sense before the reverses experienced 
by the army. The multitude are not to be 
tHromght to conviction with the same rapidity^ 
The causes of the evil were of long stand- 
kkg. It had not been sufficiently retaarked, 
&at a revolution of five and twenty yearfl|» 

could not be terminated without conciliations^ 

* 

pmcaations, and mutual concessions* A g^Mt 
part of our misfortunes have proceeded from 
Uiis want of foresight. Why should we bow 
dissembte it ? An imprudent and ex£^gger* 
ated zeal for the rules and the maxims of the 
weient motiarchy:, seoa made the RoynU^ts, 
Md even some of the King's mi&isters, oom* 
BKt sevraal &uks. There lesitlted &oax them 
inqpiietodescf man than one kit»}, a dith 
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turbance of opinion, a disaffection to the go^ 
vernment 

This moral opposition, which wasr known 
by all Europe, could not escape the calcula^ 
tions of Buonapsute ; he wanted no other 
incitement to throw himself in the midst of 
this discontent, and of these elements of dis-^. 
cord. As much as the perilous chances of a 
conspiracy, and of the secrecy which it would 
have required, might have made his projects 
midcarry^ so much could he count with a kind 
of certainty, upon the stupor which a great 
novelty always produces on the irreflection 
of men's minds, and the manner in which 
f hey are hurried along when they are sudden^ 
ly struck by some daring and unexpected en- 
terprize. 

An isolated defection, which became too 
decisive, doubtless facilitated the enterprize 
of Bonaparte at Grrenoble, in the only mo^ 
ment when it was still possible to avert ib% 
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: evils which he was bringing upon us ; it w^ 
not so three days afterwards. He had- already 
when he appeared before Lyons, a certain 
force, or at least means sufficient for an in- 
testine war. It was at Lyons that he. began 
to develop his artful plans. His promise to 
confirm civil and political liberty by all kinds 
of guarantees, the assurances which he gave, 
or caused to be understood, of being sup- 
ported by Austria, produced the effect which he 
desired to' obtain from them. He had, from 
this first moment, a support in the population, 
which no longer allowed him to be repulsed 
without arming the citizens against each other. 
This crisis was besides so rapid, that in'the 
short passage from hesitation to infatuation, 
and from that to the necessity of obeying, the 
most rigid justice would find very few guilty, 
even if the fear of engaging in . a civil war 
would permit here the application of the word 
revolt. It was very difficult for the dtiaiens 
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to preTent what the government itself could 
Aot hinder. 

It is necessaty above sil to notice wtty 
-t&ing tiiat is connected with the pacification 
of Firance. The illusion which alone sup- 
ported the government of Bonaparte grew 
gradually weaker. A short time after his 
entrance into Faris^ there was no doubt that 
he brought us foreign war. But in this inter- 
val he had seized on all the springs of go- 
vernment His forces «igmrated every mo- 
jQsent by the recal of the old soldiers } be hud 
beilides replaced the hope of peace by that 
of negociatiiHi. 

When he was forced to expl^n hiidsetf 
nposi that liberal and popular ccmstituticta. 
which he had so pompously announced^ the 
public ^tpectation was deceived to such a 
di^ree that a cry of indignation resounded 
throughout allFrai^e. Itistoberegrettedkhat 
at this decisive moment n^ociataodS could not 
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be.opeaed both with the King and the Pow«i» j 
the publication which Bonaparte made q£ 
his additional act would have been the aigat^ 
of his forfeiture. 

It was discovered also^ though a little Utei^ 
that he had deceived us respecting the fbrMs 
which be pretended to have, and that he 
wcrificed us to his desperate situatiop» But 
things were come to suoh an extremity that 
without a reverse neither ^France nor tfar 
Army could have declared theniAelves, The 
wyereigns had made promises, and thnr 
de9igns were unknown, because t|iere was 
jadeed a great deal (^ vi^ueness in their 
d^larations. We Were ignoraaodt also of the 
des^ns of the King, and it was feared as 
much for himself as for the repose of the 
country lest his ministers should desire to 
jpcifipist in some of the ernna of hit preceding 
gpvernment. The Chambers, on dieir OMit, 
WQVid not f Kpose themselves 'to aggravate tbe 
'Cmls by ^mployiBg fidae remedies, and by 

K 2 
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anticipating events. It was particulariy wish- 
ed to avoid the inconvenience of being de- 
ceived respecting the will of the sovereigns, 
and it is this which has produced that defect 
of unanimity which still subsists in part, but 
which must be attributed to no cause but an 
excusable hesitation. Lastly, it may be affirm- 
ed, that if the exclusion given by the act of 
congress to the government of Bonaparte, 
had been extended to any other government 
than that of the King, means would have 
been found in France to hinder the war from 
breaking out. This last remark will not 
seem indifferent at a moment when it is neces- 
sary to fix with equity the character of real 
faults, nor to confound them with the efiects 
of necessity or the embarrassment of cir- 
cumstances. 

These considerations though general were 
indispensable data for the judgment to be 
ta^de on our situation. Bonaparte was irre- 
vtrievably ruined before his abdication* He 
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tiad no influence remaining except over the 
private soldiers, who imagined they should 
find him still invincible. His last reverses 
have at length destroyed even this illusion i 
henceforward a stranger to France, as he 
has been to our manners and to our true inter- 
ests, he has no more, he never will again have 
partisans in France whom there will be any 
reason to dread. 

The army is in the situation in which the 
convention placed it ; it will not violate the 
conditions. Neither will it be seen to infringe 
its duties. If it delays to declare itself with 
unanimity, it is because it is abandoned to 
itself, and government hesitates on the orders 
which it has to give it, because it would wish 
to reconcile them with all the measures pf 
a general pacification. The army on its side 

4 

considering itself as the army of the nation 
and the army of the King, knows not how 
it ought to conduct itself to serve the King 
and the country. The King however will 

K 3 
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atkly have to dispose of it to make himself 
ob^jed. This dissolution of the army, whether 
it be ordered, or whether it might be indi- 
irectily induced, would be a fault of the most 
sjerious nature. Troops when united easily 
reeolve on obedience, and obedience is always 
the auxiliary of good order. Tlie conduct 
and the example of the army which is essenti-^ 
ally national (and citoyenne) would have the 
giieatest influence on the pacification of the 
departments. 

There is also hesitation in a part of the in- 
tenor of France. Th^e is even resistance on 
some points. It must be attributed to the igno* 
nuiice of what is passing, to the interruption 
of the communications, to the march of the 
foreign troops, who it was hoped would remain 
rtationary when the war is finished, and to 
the apprehensions that are entertained for tlie 
future. The negociaticms for peace «re M^ 
yet commeneed ; the people do mat ktMrw my 
ci iixe ititeiitiom <^ the powers. 
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*flie trutl\, however, is that France aspires 
but to draw closer its union with the mot- 
narch. TTic sovereigns undoubtedly desire 
diat France should be calm and tranqu^. 
On all parts of its territory it is in their 
power to obtain, in an instant, this result ; 
they have but to announce that, saving the 
issue of the negoeiations, they themselves re- 
gard the war as ended, and France as paeir 
fied. Were this declaration not ia the ordir 
nary rules of politics, yet our situation, and 
the interests of the powers themselves, would 
require this exception* The pacification pre- 
judges nothing ; it only causes calamities to 
ceasew The remains of our troubles can no 
longer be called resistance ; every body de- 
sires to obey the King they wish no longer 
to separate the^ interest of the people from 
ijiat of the throne. Every body is even con- 
vinced that the King, to confirm his power 
fer ever, will find around him no obstacle 

K 4 
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which can binder him from giving sufficient 
guarantees to civil and political liberty^ 

The proclamations of the King would doubtr 
less re-establish public order ; but the King» 
in speaking to hisf people, could not avoid 
shewing, in part at least, the destinies pf 
France* Meantime the people will not and 
i:annpt judge of the future, except from the 
promises of the sovereigns— and never were 
promises more solemn. France has fulfilled, 
as soon as was possible, the only conditions 
that were demanded of her, and which ought 
to have averted the war^ or to make it 
cease ; she has even regarded as a formal 
condition what was only a desire and ^ wish 
of the sovereigns^ 

None of the dangers which might have 
been feared at the peace of Paris any longer 
exists. It left to Bonaparte a territory, a 
title, and the state of a sovereign ; his abdi- 
cation was only a treaty with the pow^i^* 
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He has now been abandoned by fortune ; he 
has no longer people, or army, or pretensions. 
Prudence, however, requires that his situation 
shall leave hitn no means to disturb the re- 
pose of others. 

His brothers never had any credit in France, 
—they have not the great qualities which 
confer influence : however, it is proper to 
remove them from France. The head of this, 
family will perhaps survive his abdication ; be 
has, besides, a son ; and if the declarations 
of the powers have wanted any develop- 
ment, it might now seem necessary to render 
them more explicit. For the rest, it would 
not be conformable either to our manners 
or to the principles of justice, to hinder the 
family of Bonaparte from selling their pro- 
perty in France, and from enjoying it in fo- 
reign countries. Their property is, in fact, 
of little consequence. ^ 

The same spirit of foresight might be ap- 
plied, perhaps, to spme other individuals^ 
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kat to no very smdl number j for, on \t}iit 
point, it would be far more dangerous to ex* 
tend the applications than to limit them* In 
public troubles one must never see any thing 
but the first cause which has produced them : 
sSl ceases with this cause ; and it has always 
been seen, that prosecutions against a faction 
serve only to give rise to other factions. Tlie 
situation of Henry IV. when he entered 
Paris, was less unpleasant than that of theKing, 
because he ascended the throne without the 
assistance of foreign troops, and by his own 
victories. Yet his clemency was without 
botinds. He lavished favours on his enemies, 
not thinking it necessary to recur to this 
means to retain his partizans. His kindness 
to ^e Duke of Mayenne left room to doubt 
whedier he had not always had him at his 
side as his companion in battle. Mademoiselle 
de Guise had pawned her diamonds to set i 
price on the head of the king : this circum- 
stance was for Henry but a reason more t6 
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shew her the most marked distinction. Tltk 
prince knew well that peace is not establislied 
except by making all apprehensions cease — 
that it IS impossible to strike one head which 
is no longer dangerous, without threatening 
thousands of citizens, and running the risk 
of thus exciting, sooner or later, fresh cot^ 
vuJaons. The germs of hatred, which are 
thrown into people's hearts at the beginning 
of a new reign, never die while it con* 
tinues. 

In vain would prosecutions be mfultiplied ; 
the conviction will be obtained, that nobodj 
faM known of any conspiracy which preceded 
the arrival of Bonaparte on the coasts of 
Provence ; and, before attacking any person 
whatever on this head, would it not be ne- 
cessary first to accuse the King's miflistem^ 
who were not able either to diviae or to pre^ 
vent tlie escape from the Isle of I3be ^ M^ 
ter the landiBg was e£Eected, all tlurt passed 
Ips been wtly the ifefiorabie ^oMe^ienee «t 
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delusion and precipitation. One feels very 
clearly, that it was not a handful of soldiers 
that protected Bonaparte in Lyons, in the 
midst of a population of 100,000 souls. Some 
individuals; at that time, distinguished them- 
selves, perhaps, a little more than the rest. 
But one would say, that be has been led 
away by kis officers and his soldiers. Ano- 
ther would answer, that his troops abandoned 
him^, or that they carried him away with 
them in their movement ; and for one prin- 
cipal criminal, whom one should seek to con- 
vict, one would find either none but innocent 
persons, or one would find thousands of ac- 
complices. It cannot be dissembled, that 
such prosecutions would appear still more 
odious amidst the public misfortunes. Peo- 
ple would oppose this useless vengeance to 
the striking contrast of the well known mag* 
nanimity of the sovereigns. In vain it would 
be attempted to 'make it believed, that the 
'latter require them ; they would be impiited 
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to the KiHg alone ; and people woul<V call 
to mind that Bonaparte hUnself, in the last 
moments of his dangerous power, was at 
least not deficient in moderation. What an- 
swer could be made to this objection, that the 
^hrone was bound to preserve France from thq 
return of Bonaparte, at least as much as 
France to preserve the fhrone* 
. Lastly, if it should be wished to remove 
eight or ten individuals, for one would hardly 
-xeach this number, one needs but wait a few 
moments and these individuals will retire of 
themselves. . In every case arrests and sen- 
jt^ces must be avoided. The police would 
have but to give a warning and the object 
.woul4 be attained without destroying securi- 
ty, without compromising clemency. France 
will be pacified in a moment, in every point 
^f view that can interest the Sovereigns ; but 
it will never be fully so, relatively to the re- 
pose and the happiness of the King, if all is 
J30t forgotten ; if there is not an equal reprjes- 
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^fm of all extreme opiniooi, from whatevw 
elevation they may proceed* and if all portiet 
dp not enjoy the protection (^ the laws 
with the same certainty and the same confi- 
dence* 

(Signed) Ths Dvkb or Oriairro. 

The minister of Louis X VIII. gave the 
Kti^ the same councils of moderation and 
clemency which he had given to Bonaparte j 
taking, however, efficacious measures to re- 
move all the causes which might replunge 
f ranee into a new revdlution. After having 
dared to sound the wounds of the state he 
had pointed out the remedies. But every 
body did not participaie in his ideas ; they 
desired examples, punishmeitts. The pie- 
ceding government of the King had oMt- 
mitted faults, and they were gokig to conotit 
still greater oiies : the two curdinancea on the 
/electoral, colleges and the electtons ofiended 
even the most moderate minds, and aftieted 
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even the best servants of the King, for every 
body foresaw the storms which were goiQg 
to be produced by this sadden transition from 
incontestaUe principles to the most serious 
^ors. 

Such errors soon led things to the poiat 
where the minister, who still opposed a btt- 
rier to redaction, would be forced to . xttite 
from ofiSoe ; where all the lists that had been 
laid aside would successively re-appear ; where 
alarm would spread among the numerous 
classes, who, in order to remain in peace, 
needed only to ask every day, is he in place 
or not ? (this would suffice at once €x their 
security, both in respect to principles and in 
respect to individual and personal security), 
where, in short, conspiracies and revidts 
would be reproduced like the heads cf£ tlie ' 
hydra. 

We shall give a supplement to this biogni- 
phic aote when we are^ acquainted with the 
Duke's Mmoiirs; it is said that tbey trace 
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vith entire truth and a noble frankness the 
events which, for these thirty years, have 
brought on the various revolutions, and that 
they strongly draw attention to those which 
may prepare new ones. It is added, that they 
are written in views calculated to calm and 

« 

to reconcile the parties which divide France. 
Nobody can better estimate them than he 
who has studied and directed them for so 
Jong, a time — ^no one could better speak tp 
< them a language which they could and would 
.bear. . 

L. It seems to us that these memoirs, written 
in a spirit of peace and preservation, are not 
.useful to France alone^ The publication of 
them will serve all parts of Europe where 
there is a great tendency to changes, which 
cduld not be effected but at the expence of 
happiness. When a change has been made 
without necessity, it is requisite to change 
^^in } there is no stopping ; all is coonected 
in the world ; there is nothing isolated. Let 
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tis follow in France the consequences of the 
smallest innovations ; they have moved, they 
iiave subverted every thing ; there has been 
no asylum to escape from them ; the cottage, 
the throne, and the altar, have been equally 
ensanguined ; even the abysses of the tomb 
have been disturbed ! 

We are not yet awakened from all our 
dreams ; time will still be required to cure us 
of all the prejudices of life. Ancient times 
and modern times are full of them : even 
legitimacy has its errors, it shews itself too 
impatient in its reforms. It ought to be con- 
sidered that states are not to be raised up so 
easily as they are destroyed. 

We will not terminate this notice without 
saying a few words on the life of the Duke 
of Otranto at Dresden. He seems to like 
Saxony. He knows how to appreciate a 
country where, in tempestuous times, tran- 
quillity is guaranteed at once by the anciei^t 
manners of the inhabitants ; by the respect 

l4> 
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of the government for the laws ; and by the 
personal virtues of a monarch who, on return- 
ing to his states, after having been separated 
from them, employs himself only in drying 
the tears which he did not cause to flow. 

The Duke of Otranto sees but a small 
number of persons ; he is absolutely confined, 
in his family/ The moments which he does 
not spend with them are consecrated to study. 
There is much said of an important letter 
which he has written to the Duke of Wel- 
lington on the course of public aflairs for 
these six months past, and the publication of 
which is to precede that of the Memoirs. He 
speaks of his disgrace with the same modera- 
tion as of the other events of the Frehch re- 
volution. When mention is tnade of his 
enemies, most of whom are indebted to him 
for the happiness of seeing their country 
again, and many for their property and lives 
he contents himself with pitying them : " they 
" are blind/* he says, " and their blindness 
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** will continue, for they do not comprehend 
•* that they are in darkness." Sometimes he 
compares the services which the ultra-royalists 
think to do the king and the monarchy, to 
those which the ultra-revolutionists have ren- 
dered to liberty and the public. 

We will here mention a trait of his domes- 
tic life, because nothing is more calculated to 
make us know the characters of celebrated 
men. 

Sometime ago he received from Paris some 
libels full of insults towards him ; he hastily 
ran them through, making the following re- 
flections : " When one has received many 
praises one ought to expect to receive much 
abuse, and often from the same persons. 
There are vulgar characters to be found 
among all ranks, even among men of letters; 
these, as well* as all others of the same de- 
scription, have rage indeed but no hatred j 
it is the necessity of gaining a livelihood that 
sets them in motion in every dire<;tion. And 

L 2 
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as their follies are paid for in proportion as 
they rise higher, I cannot complain of the 
preference which they give me, — for the rest, 
it must not be supposed, that the libels are 
dangerous ; let time take its course ; they will 
fall to the ground of their own accord: 
there is nothing firm and stable but truth/' 

M* de Lanoue, a man of high distinction 
in the republic of letters, between whom and 
libellers no relation whatever exists, has writ- 
ten critical observations on one of the reports 
presented to the King by the Duke of 
Otranto. He reproaches him more especially 
on two points.* 

" No person," he says, " ever worked his 
" way into administration, so amply fur- 
" nished with recollections and hopes, as the 
" Duke of Otranto. No person ever brought 
** with him so high a reputation for skill and 
" address* The circumstances of the times 

♦ See The French Intelligencer^ from Vienna, No. 23. 
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were difficult j but he was known to pos- 
sess consummate experience, an extraor- 
dinary share of prudence, and habits of 
long practice, which could not fail to ob- 
" viate all difficulties, and cause him to over- 
" come all obstacles. Was the publication 
** of this Memoir useful to the majority of 
** the French nation ? and if it was present- 
ed with the design of opening the eyes of 
the King, what salutary effect could result 
" from it to the numerous readers of all 
" classes, on whom the Duke of Otranto 
<* can confidently reckon? What pretext 
"can be alleged to justify so impolitic and 
" so dangerous a publication — a publication 
not less imprudent than it is unnecessary? 
I beg leave to put the question to the 
" Duke of Otranto, — if a man in private life 
** had, by drawing so alarming a picture of 
our political situation, directed thepublic 
attention to this particular point ; if he 
" had discovered nothing but a bottomless 
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" abyss ; if he had offered us no other re- 
" source but despair j had unchained all dis- 
" cordant passions, and set in agitation jar- 
** ring interests, — would such an imprudent 
" author not appear guilty either of consum- 
" mate treachery, or of unpardonable want 
" of foresight ? And the mart who thus 
" acts, is a man entrusted with the affairs of 
" state ; a profound politician ; one of the 
" most enlightened statesmen of Europe, 
who forgets the sage maxim of Montes- 
quieu, that nothing ought to be made 
public, the inconveniences of which coun^' 
ter balance the advantage, — still less ought 


it 
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" such a publication to take place, when the 
" advantages are small, and the inconvenien- 
'^ ces resulting from it immense." 

Doubtless the Duke of Otranto will reply 
in his Memoirs to the two reproaches made 
him by M. de Lanoue, for having made pub- 
lic his report on the internal situation of 
France, and secondly of hating only ex^KMSed 
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to public view a long series of evils without 
remedy. In the mean time we shall allow 
ourselves a few reflexions. 

We have read this report with attention : 
we have re-perused it, after having made our- 
selves acquainted with the critical observations 
of M. de Lanoue, — to us it appeared to bear 
the stamp of a most intimate and confidential 
communication. The Duke of Otranto 
speaks of all parties, without reserve ; he 
lays open to them their present illusions, and 
their ancient errors : he throws himself in the 
way of all the passions, and announces his re- 
solution to repress them. He takes no pre- 
cautionary measures for his own safety, and 
frequently the force of his pictures, or ra- 
ther the daring manner in which they are 
sketched, furnishes new and additional proof 
of .t^e degree of secrecy, on which he had a 
right to reckon for his own safety. The 
Princes are treated in this report with all the 
deft^ence due to their rank ; but he addresses 

L 4 
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them in the language of a man, conscious a£ 
his own dignity, and who is thoroughly sen- 
sible of what he owes to the King, of whom 
he wishes to be the sole and exclusive minis- 
ter. In the Princes he sees only the first 
subjects of the King : he^ tells them severe 
truths respecting the necessity of their giving 
incessantly the example of obedience, and of 
not intermeddling in public aflairs, beyond 
the jurisdiction which the King shall deign to 
confide to them. He sees no other remedy 
for disorder and unbridled licence, than in 
the strict maintenance of that subordina- 
tion, which restricts every one to his pro- 
per place, and causes every thing to yield 
and bend under the powerful hand of the 
monarch. 

" Two parties,*' says the Duke of Otranto, 
** desire in vain that a state of continual re- 
" volution should be our permanent and es- 
" tablished system of policy. I do not be- 
** long to either of these parties. It is ne- 
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** cessary that monarchy should exist in 
" France, and not France in revolutions." 

In our estimation of things, the Duke of 
Otranto is the very last person to whom the 
promulgation of this report ought to be im- 
puted ; this minister being the sole person 
who has cause to apprehend danger from its 
publicity. 

How then has it happened, that the report 
has been so extensively circulated ? A single 
copy purloined, or confided to unsafe hands, 
will suffice to answer this question. 

The second reproach, which M. de Lanoue 
makes to the Duke of Otranto, appears to us 
to rest upon no better foundation. If his 
report has discovered to France the dangers 
which menace her, he has at the same time 
pointed out the means of avoiding them. 
His apprehensions respecting the shock and 
re-action of the different parties have been 
already realized ; and the just appreciation 
of their respective force has been productive 
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of less terror than security. Throughout the 
whole of this report, the King is incessantly 
held up to public view, with all his rights, to 
the love, to the loyalty, and the submission 
of his people : it is upon the personal quali- 
ties of the monarch, that the Duke founds 
all his hopes of public safety. He treats of 
the dangers which menace the French nation, 
solely in order to impress more forcibly upon 
the minds of all Frenchmen the necessity of 
rallying in defence of the throne. Every 
sentence of this report breathes the most 
ardent desire to call back from every part 
confidence and respect for the King. 

Far from giving into despair, the Duke 
does not even manifest disquietude. He does 
not confine himself to giving vain hopesj, 
he inspirits and encourages the public mind 
by positive assurances. But let us hear his 
own language ; let us observe how he termi- 
nates his report, belaring date the 15th of 
August, 1815. <^ The organization of the 
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** moral force requires that Your Majesty 
*^ should adopt a firm and unalterable reslolu- 
" tion. It is necessary to aidmit the princi- 

# 

**= pie, that public opinion has become one of 
** the elements in the art of governing, of 
*^ which it has changed all the combinations. 
" France can only be governed by the con- 
"stitutional regime. The question is not to 
" extend the power, the grand question is 
" to preserve it, and to be able to reign. 

** After the first resolution, we must of 
•* necessity come to another. There are two 
" constitutional regimes, widely differing from 
" each other. Pursuant to the one, the King 
" accords as little as he possibly can — ^^in this 
" case every thing becomes an obstacle, be- 
" cause every thing, on both sides, becomes 
" an object of dispute. It required a lapse 
" of several centuries in England, to obtain, 
" one after the other, its political laws. 
<^ This struggle has several times proved 
<* subversive of the state. When encroach- 
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ments are made on the bounds granted 
"to the liberty of the people, the first care 
" of the latter is immediately to fortify and 
" entrench the ground ; the people surround 
" it with new out-works, on the appearance 
" of each new danger, and finish by coh- 
" verting it into a strong citadel. Better 
" would it have been, reasoning on principle, 
" to have made a voluntary grant of it to 
^* the people. In the second category of the 
" constitutional regime, we have a ministry 
homogenous and responsible. The mo- 
narch, who is the depositary of all the na- 
tional power and majesty, is placed as it 
were through the medium of the ministry, 
" in an impenetrable sanctuary, where he is 
" sheltered from all political storms and con- 
" vulsions. The law is equally propounded 
by the chambers, and by the government. 
The three branches of the legislature de- 
fend with equal care, the rights of the 
people, and the prerogatives of the crown. 
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" The constitutional law is formed in the 
** same manner as the ordinary laws, and the 

* 

" basis of this edifice is a constitution into 
** which scrupulous care has been taken to 
" introduce all the guarantees of liberty. 
" Contemplated under these different points 
" of view, I cannot dissemble that the new 
" Chamber, now about to be formed, may 
** furnish just cause of uneasiness : no hope, 
" no means of safety would remain to us, if 
" it were not constitutional, and if the opi- 
** nions of the ultra-royalists maintained the 
** ascendancy in it. 

" With respect to internal union and paci- 
" fication. Your Majesty would have impor- 
" tant measures to take. All union would be 
" impracticable whilst plans of re-action ex- 
" isted. Ordinances of banishment have 
" been decreed. This is a step, which Your 
Majesty owed to Your own dignity, and 
every one is aware, that other circum- 
stances may contribute to render this pu- 
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" nisbipent necessary. It is certain, never- 
. " thelessy that the constitutional party has 
" been apprehensive of discovering in these 
" first acts of authority, the distinguishing 
" colour of a whole reign, in like manner as 
*< it was apprehensive of discovering the 
" principles of it in the ordinances respect- 
" ing the Electoral Colleges. 

*' The various ideas, which I have the 
" honour of submitting to Your Majesty, dif- 
" fer but little from those, which it would 
" have been easy to adopt in 1814, and the 
" whole world may form a judgment of the 
" change, which such a system would have 
*^ effected as well in our situation, as in that 
" of all Europe, What a series of evils would 
" have been prevented ! We have now the 
<^ same course to run, and the same rocks 
" present themselves to our view ! Heaven 
" seems to have been willing to reserve to 
" Your Majesty the gre^^st of all glories, 
*• that of fixing a term to all our revolu- 
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•' tions. In 1814, the same men who agi- 
" tate us at the present day, were desirousof ^ 
" extending their blows to the past, by not 
** directing their attention either to the pre- 
" sent or the future. Let us dare to speak 
" the truth. The past has never been the 
** object of attention with great princes, or 
" with statesmen, any further than as it fur- 
" nishes us with salutary lessons. The pre- 
<^ sent and the future are the two sole compas- 
" ses of governments. It is not what one has 
" done, but what one is actually doing j 
*^ not what has been said, but what is now 
" saying, that ought principally to occupy us. 
" Reactions are not compatible with our 
" manners ; the moment that one drop of 
" blood is shed in a political revolution, there 
" is no longer any certainty that torrents of 
" blood will not be spilt. 

" If, after the measures which I propose, 
" there should still exist symptoms of partial 
" resistance, that resistance must be curbed 
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•• by vigilance and by firmness. This latter 
" quality in particular was always the cha- 
racteristic of great monarchs j there is 
nevertheless a quality superior even to this, 
" and that is prudence. Sovereigns, how- 
" ever great may be their power, are sub- 
" jected to the common law of necessity. 
" There are times when it is expedient to 
" calm, instead of irritating; when it be- 
" comes indispensible, in preference to every 
" other consideration, to conciliate, to en- 
** courage, to inspire hope. There are two 
" doctrines which militate directly against 
" each other : let us commence by deciding, 
" which of the two ought to be followed ; 
" whether we shall endeavour to stem the 
" torrent, or swim with the stream. If the 
question be to stem the torrent, nothing is 
to be expected from firmness j even des- 
" potism itself would prove unequal to the 
*' effort ; there is no firmness but where there 
" is moderation. The immortal Catharine 
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* *found, that the word jtestice was too much 
^* fm maii5 and that he could only support 
equity. 

Ordar being once re-established, every 
one will be sensible, that indulgence, with 
respect to the past, cannot be extended to 
the present. The same ftrtnness, viewed 
^^ under its double relation of force and mo- 
^' deration, will be applicable to all the acts 
** of government, to all the ramifications of 
'« public order. No deviation, no negligence 
^* will be tolerated ; all parties will be kept 
*^ in due bounds; all aberrations rectified. 
" Severe punishment will be inflicted on all 
*• indiscreet individuals who shall place them- 
^ selves in a state of hostility against the 
<< government. 

** Yet even these fimt successes will not 
<< suflSce. In assimilating ourselves to Eng- 
*f land (as much as is compatible with our 
*^ national character) with reference to the 
<^ extent of our civil and political liberties^ 
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" we shall have the advantage of identify- 
<< ing ourselves likewise with those social diff- 
" tinctions, some of which connect them- 
<< selves with the form of government^ and 
^^ the rest with the exterior state of a nation. 
*< Nothing will remain to be preserved of* the 
** French Revolution, except the rights and 
'^ the principles which time has consecrated. 
^« It will be necessary for us to be in union 
and harmonize with all Europe, in order 
to ensure to ourselves the means of par* 
<' ticipating in all the advantages of general 
« civilization. A skilful direction of public 
** education will soon attain this important 
" object. Manners will re-assume their gentle 
" sway. By the same means patriotism will 
" revive j the want and desire to be united 
«< will result from our very calamities, and 
** from the necessity of repairing them. 

" It is to this union, it is to the good which 
<« it cannot fail to produce, that we shall be 
" indebted for public spirit." 
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We must no recount, with eqt^al impartial- 
ity, the reproaches which have been thrown out 
against the Duke of Otran to, by men whose opi- 
nions difFerfrom those of M. deLanoue,butwho 
possess the same sincerity and good faith. All 
their reproaches, however, may be reduced to 
the following : — The Duke of Otranto lias 
recalled the Bourbons into France ; f&r^ with 
a view qf facilitaHng their retuTrn^ he has caused 
the French army to retire bet/ond the Loire, and 
he has been the minister of Louis XVIIL This 
accusation we hare frequently heard issue from 
the mouths of the ultra^revolutiomsts. It is 
absurd, but its absurdity cannot render it less 
our duty to mention it. What we propose to 
say on this head, will not prevent them from 
repeating it, because it is with them the echo 
of those false ideas which, have entwined 
themselves round the fibres of their brain, 
and ifrom which it is no longer possible for 
them to separate. . 
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We shall confine ourselves to the foUowiog 
observations* 

lat. The Duke might have contented him* 
self with signing the instructions given to 
the Deputies of the Chambers, who were sent 
to Qegodate with the ministers of the high 
allted powers. To these he has annexed p«r* 
ticular lettersi with which we have been made 
acquainted by the public journals, and in wbicb 
he defendst with equal force of kgip and of 
patriotism^ the rights of the nation. In thig 
instance, therefore, he has pefformed more 
than could have been exacted from hinu 

9d. The retreat of the French army beyoii^ 
the IxHre, was a measure judged necessary by 
att the memlms of government, and by all the 
chie& of the army. Kosie but a madman . 
woidd conceive it his duty to continue astrug^ 
gle, with the certainty^ of self-^destntetiottv 
Some pers<ms are in the constant habit of re^ 
ferring to the occurrences of 179^ but at 
that period the fofeign armies were not as? 
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sembled ; they had not penetrated into the 
heart of France ; they did not know how tor 
cany on war ; the nation was animated with 
enthusiasm, and its strength not exhausted, 

Sd. Many are astonished that the Duke 
should have been minister to Louis XVIII, 
and '^ we ourselves, for our part, are equally 
surprized, that he should have accepted this 
terrible office* In any othet person it woul^ 
have been an act of temerity. But, instead 
of blaming, we admire him. 

Louis XVIIL was the chief whom the 
AUied Sovereigns were des&rous of giving to 
France, and on this condiiioii they appeared 
disposed to put a stop to the calamities of 
war* Strangers arrived, impressed l¥ifhi th^ 
idea> that the return of Bonaparte wa» the 
resiAt of a widely extended plot, they de* 
jsanded^ Hsta of the conspirators, they were 
famished with immerdus oaes. It required 
great patriotism and public spirit to baeai^ 
the experiment of turning aside^a pari of the 
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evils, which this fatal error was calculated to 
produce, especially in the first moment of the 
crisis, when the ebullitions of passion caused 
moderation itself to be regarded as a crime. 

The letters, the reports, the notes of the 
Duke of Otranto will outlive the reproaches 
which have been addressed to him. He has 
without doubt been guilty of faults, because 
he has governed a long time. But there is 
an essential difference between the faults of 
great souls, and those committed by worth- 
less minds. His letters and his reports, which 
we have quoted, appear, in our eyes, as so 
many monuments of his courage and disinte- 
restedness. The purity of his intentions is 
sufficiently evinced by the very fact of his re- 
tirement from office when he could no loa- 
ger prevent mischief. If he had been influ- 
enced by low and personal motives, he would 
have continued minister : he ^ would have 
abetted the cause of re-action, instead of 
combating it ; he would have flattered the 
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party in power, instead of exposing himself 
to their attacks, instead of immolating himsedf 
to exile and proscription. 

It is impossible to calculate what would 
have taken place in France, if the Duke of 
Otranto had relinquished or refused the mi- 
nistry, when Louis XVII I. arrived at St; 
Denis. Posterity will record the services 
which he has rendered to his country at this 
tremendous conjuncture, which menaced the 
state with total dissolution. 

Posterity will record likewise the services 
which he might have rendered to the King, 
had his counsels been attended to. 

Now that the Bourbons are seated on the 
throne of Fiance, it might appear a calcu- 
lation of personal interest or of vanity, in any 
individual who should take to himself the 
credit of having been instrumental in their 
recal. But it certainly evinces both consci- 
enciousness and modesty to wave all preten- 
sions to such a claim./' 
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In oar estimation, a sovereign may safe-* 
Ij confide in the fidelity of a man, who has 
the frankness to say, ^* I have long been 
<* occupied in excluding you from the 
^ throi|e-*the passage to which perhaps would 
^* never have been thrown open to you, had 
^.the man, to whom I acted as minister, con- 
^ ducted himself with greater pmdence. But 
*^ since Providence has placed you there, and 
^* you are of opinion, that I can aid you 
<< better than any other person^ to accomplish 
** its destinies and to be serviceable to my 
^ country, I obey the call of duty ; I devote 
'* to you all my zeal, and all my experience 
*< whatever may be the consequences td my- 
•• self." 


THE END. 
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The duke of Wellington* 


FIRST LETTER. 

Dresden^ IstJamlaryj 1816* 
On the dawn of returning order, after public 
Agitations of long continuance, a legislator 
of antiquity, and one the most renowned foil 
his \irisdom, Solon, placed reconciliation and 
public peace under the guarantee and the 
protection of heaven. Such, my Lord, was 
the example which I proposed for the imita* 
tion of the King. On this subject, I appeal 
to your testimony, of which the weight' is as 
much the attribute of your character as of 
your glory* 
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Our ills were deep rooted} there was 
nothing to demve us r^sjiectiiifg tbe reihedi^s : 
our safety, our social existence depended 
on this. My Toice has bee& stifled by the 
tiproar of the passions } the councils of modera" 
tion have been represented as a snare ; and 
madmeii, in the wanderings of their reason, 
have calumniated at once my ministry under 
the Republic, my ministry under Napoleon, 
and my ministry under Louis XVIII. There 
are moments when all is changed into hatred 
or into baseness in the hearts of meii; 

It would be repi^nant to md to oeoapy 
Burope about the a&irs of my administra-* 
tiony if they were not eoiMieeted with the most 
nnportant considerattohs and with a knjbw-' 
ksdge. of the truth. I shall re-establish hctsr 
in tiieic OTder and in tiieir integrity : many of 
these are unknown ; others havebeen inverta^ 
I shallpublish authentic documents in support 
cf tisem I the mimrtest chasm would weaken 
tibdr interest, I sliall relate all the causes 
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b{ our great events : I have closely observed 
the secret springs which have brought the 
passions into play* I shall explain thosi^ 
revolutions which have caused France to pass 
from the ancient monarchy to the republic^i 
from the republic to the empire of Napdieon^ 
and from that empire to the sovereignty of 
the Bourbons^ 

I trust I may believe that in resigning 
myself to this task, most important since 
it must serve as materials for history, it will 
readily be considered as a new proof of my 
love for my native country. 

But, my Lordi time flies: 1 know not 
if things shall not have changed ere my 
Memoir be composed. I am, meanwhilei 
about to satisfy the eagerness of those 
who are anxious that I should enlighten 
opinion respecting circumstances which are 
pcjrsonal to myself, and which have been 
strangely misrepresented. No one can, better 
tiiatii youj do justice to my sentiments and 

B a 
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to my principles : my whole political conduct 
lies open before your eyes, since the 15th of 
June, the day on which I had the honour 
to conespond with you for the first time, till 
the moment when I left Paris. 
, I know, my Lord, that the justice which 1 
demand is solemnly and completely rendered 
to me by you on all occasions : it is for this 
very reason that I take the liberty of address- 
ing to you the account which I am. about to 
give. I do not fear to multiply your claims 
to my gratitude, because I feel that I have 
in my heart that with which to discharge 
them. 

The circumstances respecting which expla- 
nations are demanded of me, refer : 

1st. To the return of the King to Paris ; 

Qd. To my acceptance of the ministry 
of Police ; 

Sd. To the ordinance of the 24th of July^ 
and to my administration j 

4th. To my mission to Dresden^ and to the 
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causes which have prevented my entering 
the Chamber of Deputies. 

I. 

I presided in the government of France 
when the armies of the Allied Powers ad- 
vanced upon Paris. Napoleon had abdicated : 
but he was still at the Hotel Elys^e. He 
demanded to march, as Genera], at the head 
of the French army. That proposal could not 
be entertained : nine hundred thousand fo- 
reign bayonets had penetrated our territory 
on all sides, and we had not a hundred 
thousand men under arms. 

The retreat of the army was therefore 
resolved oh ; and Napoleon was invited to 
quit Malmaison whither he had retired, and 
to embark for the United States. His hesita- 
tions rendered his position every moment 
more difficult : he was too unfortunate to have 
a will. My solicitations for his departure 
may have been unfavourably judged of by 

bim : in adversity the mind opens easily to 

B 3 
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suspicibn* I aai at least cectaih of haivaig. 
merittd none. I had not served him after Ite 
manner of courtiers: J have not followed 
their example, l^ aband<»iing him in misr 
fortune. No one appreciated better than I 
the power pf hi« genius j hut no ope was 
more convinced that his presence could only 
precipiUte France into the last abysoi of calu^ 
Hii^. I therefore ^conjured him to qtiit tl^ 
continent. 

The French army, full of recollections of 
its glory, calculated not the numb^ of its 
enemies: it burned with the desire of com* 
bating Ihem. It is only those who like you, 
my Lord, know its value, who have been 
able to appreciate the merit of it3 res^atioft 
in its retreat. 

In the terrible crisis in which we were^ ft 
was difficult to adopt any line of conduct 
without exciting umbrage. Trance was greatly 
divided respecting the choice of the sovereign 
^ho should succeed Napoleon. It was feared 
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thftt fffae .return dT t^e fioudbons would be 
signalized by re-action, by vengeance. Men 
Boionger persuaded themselves, that a dynas* 
ty, !which had suffered so onach from thexevo* 
kition, could sincerely pardon it. The ills we 
dread may be only imaginary ; but such 3k 
ace on that account only more dangeisous, &r 
thc^ are unlimited and Jxremedtable. 

All those who, in the civil, and military tx* 
ders, had acquired, during the last twenty^fiice 
years, rank, fortune and glory, saw in the 
iteci^.of the Bourbons a renewal of their 
most afflicting and most gloomy disquietudes. 

One party desired a foreign prince, as 
guaranteeing wtdi more impattiality all exist- 
ing arrangements. Another party was desirous 
to obtain the regency. But a regency which 
should have governed in the name of the 
spouse and of the son of Napoleon, would 
too much have induced the belief that it was 
Napoleon himself who governed. This idea 
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exposed Fiance and Europe to reciprocal 
alarms. . 

'The name of the Duke of Orleans was 
invoked by one portion of the public opinion 
of France. The personal qualities of that 
prince ; the recollection of Jemappe and of 
som^ other victories of the republic, to which, 
in his early youth he was not a stranger ; a 
social compact entirely new, which it was 
natural and easy to accede to with him ; his 
name of Bourboq which could no longer be 
pronounced in the interior, but which might 
serve with advantage in transactions with the 
rest of Europe: these causes, as well as 
others, presented themselves as tranquillizing^ 
to those who could not consider them as feli-. 
citous. 

* > - . 

Others invoked the principles of legitima^ 
cy : but they made of them a false application. 
This principle is a mere political law, proper 
tfi each natiop by \^hich it is adopted, It is^ 
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eminently useful to all countries because it 
prevents in them subversions. But it is not 
law in reference to the law of nations. Le- 
gitimacy among sovereigns results only from 
the recognition which is made of each of 
these sovereigns. War and conquest annul 
that recognition and consequently that ie- 
gitimacy. The partition of Poland is a proor 
of this. Whether Napdeon may have been 
legitimate or not (he was so in reality as to 
every sovereign but Louis XVIII), he would 
not the less have been overthrown. Accord- 
ing to the present principles of Europe, we 
should be forced to wage war with any scive- 
reign who should conduct himself like Napo- 
leon. Moreover, the principle of legititnacy, 
even considered as the mere political law of 
^ country, admits of considerable exception. 
Montesquieu shows, that there may occur 
between a dynasty and a people such incom-* 
patibilities that it becomes necessary to change 
^}iat law in order to save that very country. 
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Ify i)orr0i|Kiiid0nce with the minist^^s t>f 
die gveat powers ^mid with the generals t^ikfie 
amies will hie printed » the sequel of wy 
Memoirs. It will make known :in what mta^^ 
per I have eustainedliie dignity of the nation^ 
There have been, of necessity, and of desi^go, 
various shades in the D^odatipn : I hoped 
that my arguments would ^ve more of force 
to «adi of my demands* However deape** 
rate affiurs may be, there are subsidiary poinli^ 
to which we may attach ourselves; for 
there are different degrees of misfortune in 
the Idss of independence. Thos^ fona a very 
false idea of the po$itiQn in which I was, who 
r^roach me with net liaving defended the 
rights of the nati<m to choose its Prineei 
and to fix the conditions of his power. These 
two points weije decided by the force of 
cireumstances. The present was no longer in 
my power. All would have become easy, if, 
as I had proposed. Napoleon had abdicated 
at the Cham^ de Mai : his tardy ^dicatipQ 
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Ins subjected ns to the yoke of events. I 
hold myself absolved from dU reproach, by 

necessity* 

The true poiqt of difficulty has not boe^ 
seized^ Thpse ti4io wished to drive awajy 
Che Bourbons^ bdieved that the choice of the 
Prince ^ho ^puld be called to reign over 
France was only of secondso'y interest. I^ 
ought to have been seen, that it was necessary 
to view the question in a different manner. 

It is pretended that I paralized the eth 
thusiasm of the army. Those who are of 
this opinion do not know the disposition of 
pur troops. New prodigies of courage could 
have served only to compromise the chosen 
of our legions, and we exposed the capital to^ 
all the horrors of an invasion by force of 
arms. It was my duty to pause before the 
safety of the State. The greatest danger to 
any country is the dissolution of all social ties : 
this swallows up the public and private for* 
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tune, and no longer leaves behind it either 
hope or futurity. 

. Amidst these shocks of opinion, Louis 
XVIII. approached to Paris. He was pro- 
claimed wherever the Allied Armies were. It 
might, from that moment, be presumed that 
the same spirit would reproduce the same 
phenomenon in the capital. The King was at 
St. Denis, my Lord, when I had a first con* 
ference at Neuilly with you. I did not en- 
deavour to extenuate the faults of those who 
had betrayed the throne ; but, at the instant 
when that throne was re-established, I main^r 
tained, that it was the interest of the King 
to confound all in one system, perfectly foU 
lowed up, of clemency and obliviont That 
which is crime in a well regulated state, may 
be only delirium in a state of disorder. Several 
individuals who were suspected of treason, had 
been only misled in the path in which the 
crisis had engaged them : wisdom CQmmandT 
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td with regard to them much circumspection : 
so long as a man believes that he has not' 
abandoned his duty, it is possible to recal 
him to it. 

My views obtained your approbation. Ideas 
of moderation seemed to assume more force 
when you were their organ; In the unprece- 
dented circumstances and in the eminent 
stations in which we both were placed j that 
conference was likely to influence powerfully 
the destinies, perhaps eternal, of France and 
of Europe. 

On the following day, I held the same lan- 
guage to the King, when I had the honour to 
see him at St. Denis. I expressed to him with 
frankness that which seemed to me best cal- 
culated to gain him all hearts, to reconcile all 
hatreds, to rally all parties, and to place us 
in harmony with the principles and the de- 
sires of the Sovereigns. The King sfeemed 
sensible to the sincerity of my language. He 
perceived that we had need of repose, in order 
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tD reunite all the elements of order, diq^essed 
by the times and bjrmisfortune ; that it was ne» 
oessary to veil all errors with extreme benevo^ 
leoce, and to employ every possible means of 
increasing every sentiment of sincerity. This 
interview, which I took care to make known^ 
caused it to be presaged, that we had reached 
the close of all dissentions. But the French 
people desired something dse than presages i 
that which is positive can alone guarantee that 
which is not so. 

IL 
Some persons reproach me for having ac^- 
cepted from Louis XVIII, the Ministry of 
Police, Without doubts theis was more safe* 
ty for me in retirement from affairs, after ike 
caphulation ; but there was greater grandeur 
in resisting events. Those who had follow-* 
ed the King in adversity arrived with sixong 
prejudices : they were in a grievous error re- 
specting our situation t time, which destroys 
all, had not destroyed their prepossessions 2 
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lome of them broiight to us even their aa« 
cient routine for experience. Was it not a 
duty tbe most sacked, in my situation, to 
precede every storm, in order to discover the 
means of dissipating it? Was there too 
much simplicity in hoping^ that, by throwing 
light over every circumstance I should allay 
les^Qtmoota, should moderate the opinions of 
men the most intoxicated by their passions^ 
should subject all to their duty, should pre* 
vent reaction? We know where reaction 
begins: we know not where it stops. Its 
first ardour at least has been exhausted al« 
most upon me alone : it has not developed 
and extended itself except since my departure 
&om Paris. My entry into the ministry was 
an act of devotedness« 

To an obscure and vain man, a place in 
adminiistration may have some charm, even 
amidst danger, because he does not perceive 
it } but to me such a situation could no longer 
be an object of ambition. All was embarrass- 
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ment, obstacle and anger, to him who had 
decided to permit no party to dominate as 
conqueror. It might have been believed, on 
my consenting to accept the ministry, that 
after having honoured my life, I wished to 
illustrate my death. 

Had I been influenced by personal consider-^ 
ation«;, I should have inflamed, rather than have 
extinguished, the noble rage of the army : I 
should not have been seen to tremble at the idea 
of the ruins and the blood which would then 
have covered Paris and France. In such a 
resolution, ambition had some chances : I 
might have hoped to continue at the head 
of the government of France : in that which 
I have adopted, can be seen only the resolu- 
tion of an upright man. 

It is senseless to see in the causes of the 
return of Louis XVIII. to the throne, the 
influence of certain individuals. It is not at 
this moment, that any one would be anxious 
to deny the slightest share which he might 
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htve had in that ev^nt. You know, my 
2^rd^ that I hesitated long to accept Ae mi- 
nistry } but, after having accepted it, I have 
•erved the King with hpnour, I will wy with 
idelity. 

2i would faav^ been easy to have assumed 
»n air of zeal^ ai:id even to have rendered my- 

seH* master of th^ afiairs of the present time 

I 

by flattering tlie passions: X have resisted themy 
whatever might be the consequences to 
layseli^ because their development cannot 
but become, sootier or later, injurious to 
&« King. They operated as if one party 
^ught to have overthrown another* The 
gof«rnment presented Louis XVIIL to the 
love of the French ; and the passions demand « 
pd the erection of scaffolds : it was by funeral 
pomps that they desired to ngA^Iize his return 
to bis capitaL In cypposing myself to their 
4elirium, I have taken cotmdl only of my 
^ty, and ihat council has been the jiacri$e0 
«f myself. My deep conviction, th »ll th» 
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periods of our revolution, has been, that ord«r 
. and stability are the result of respect, and not 
of terror. 

Let the words and the acts of mjr life 
be judged, not by the comparison of one pe. 
riod with another, but by that which was said 
and done around me, at the time when I 
spoke and acted. If I have not been able to 
rule over events, I am at least certain of 
having made every effort to diminish the vio- 
lence of their course. Have I not constantly 
been seen between the oppressors and the op. 
pressed ? However, I wish not to make my- 
self more generous than I am : experience has 
happily taught me that we are frequently 
moi*e so in adversity than in prosperity. 

I find myself placed between one party 
which reproaches me with having served the 
King, and another which imputes it to me as a 
crime that I have served Napoleon. This 
last party no longer recollects, that it dreaded 
him so much the kss as I was placed the 


HMrer to him on his return from Elba* What 
language have I held to him ? I have coloured 
iiim not to disgrace the nation by vain am^ 
nesties, and I have never ceased to repeat to 
him that he ought to be ignorant of dl. 

My ministerial career has always proved 
one fact, which is, that my duty to my 
native country has ever held the first rank 
among my duties. I have owed only to the . 
favour of the nation the being called to the 
ministry under the various governments which 
have succeeded each other, and which have 
subverted themselves when they have repel- 
led the truth which I had the courage to 
place before their eyes. 

I was amazed when accused of having de« 
ceived the King respecting the love of his 
people. What excess of flattery ! to dare 
to tell a prince, who has penetration and 
intelligence, that, afte> twentj-five years of 
absence, he has become, pf a sudden, the 
object of the love of a people, of which the 

c « 
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ipsiiMtitioxilB^. BO dften reneliml^ hkit teM 
teared in passiohft tubd ih itiaa[ii»s bd ^fiecttf 
^f^md. to tlie love of the B^uri)OM. Wiiat 
lilstetatice to btikA this language, iR^hen we 
have bteen wittie«8ei of what pa»ed on thk 
mtty of Napoleon into Ptorin, on the 40th 
of Mardiv when the Bourbona were unable 
to find one seeure asylom ita Ftance I 

Nx>, I diA not meditate a ^perjury, in in- 
Titiog the King to caltn all minds by ideas df 
kectirity: there weitt no other means of con- 
firming the .State, and of giving stability to 
tire throne* Pardon was onte portion of justice. 
Who can at present be ignorant, Uiat politicid 
crises are not the resttlt of combinations, 
aind the irork of a ftw iirdividuab, that eVery 
thing is dragged into the sphere whieb tiiiy 
agita4}e? 

The Stuarts wobld Mill mgA, if they had 

known how td banii^ disquietude, t6 gain 
tonfidbnce, and to giv« faCt^B time td i»- 
tinguhh itself. Whither has thdl: bbstina^ to 
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^peak aiid act as abitolute mastevs, and ta 
puniah all resistanoe, conducted them ? they 
have paved the way to the throne for the 
PrtBoe of Orange who, to maiotain himielf 
tbere^ needed only to use his power with 
moderation, t^ dissipate alarm, and tq difiuse 
security. 

Excessive forbearance has its iiiconveni* 
CQoes ; but could tke complication of evepts, 
the capitulation wh^ch had just been signed, 
accord with any other system 7 Every rigorous 
measure, after the proclamations of the King, 
seemed to fklsify his fhith: men cpuld no 
longer reckon on apy thing, if the contract 
made yesterday existed not on the following 
day. 

At what moment was it more necessary 
that the Whole world should be convinced, 
that the word of the King was sacred and 
irrevocable ? The slightest appearance of pc- 
traetion of engagementsi wounded every sen- 
timent ; the terrible suspicion of having been 

c 3 
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deceived re-entered anew into every heart; 
and confidence retired on all sides^ and for 
ever. 

The King conld no longer do any thing 
but what was generous and regular : a single 
arbitrary act established a dangerous oppo* 
sition. How punish? How place limits ? And 
if none be placed* where shall disquietude 
stop ? A full and entire amxlesty was necessary, 
because there was an impossibility of punish- 
ment, without the greatest inconvenience. 

I always removed from Paris the men 
whose presence would there have shocked 
decorum, I caused passports to be delivered 
to them, and even, I avow it, I caused to 
be given to several the means of removal, 
of which they were in want. 

This measure did not give satisfaction. ]4[is- 
fortune does not always confer knowledge. 
A proscription list seemed to be all that was 
most profound in politics. Then, as now, 
every one wished to inscribe there the nam« 
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of his enemy. The ministry left there only 
the names which it was unable to omit, after 
having taken the precaution to place them 
under the protection of the two Chambers* 

III. 
I beg those who reproach me with having 
signed the Ordinance of the 24th of Jiily» 
to transfer themselves to that epoch. If I 
could have effaced several of the names in- 
scribed in that ordinance, by placing there 
my own, I should not have hesitated. But 
let usjudge without prejudice of the situation 
of things. All minds had been pre-occupied 
with the idea that the throne had been sub- 
verted by the result of a vast conspiracy ; 
that a great mass of individuals were com* 
promised in the plot which had re-seated 
Napoleon on the throne; that the greater 
number would preserve in secret against 
the government a germ of indisposition, the 
development of which would one day trouble 
Europe. 

c 4 
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I have combated with all my ability, itlA 
in eveiy possible manner, tbis fatal mistake^ 
It bad become so general and so deep, that 
even those who had an interest in destroying 
it, preserved silence. At present, solemn 
procedures have justified my words and my 
writings. 

The number of the partisans of Napolemi 
was inconsiderable* Men wished for a n«w 
order of things y but it was not him whom 
they desired: they dreaded his d^spotiam« 
To carry with him public opinion, it wai 
necessary for him to announce, thidt. bt 
was supported by England and by Austria. 
His proclamations caused a belief, that be 
returned exalted by the wise reflectjont. 
of exile ; that he was corrected of his ain<- 
bition after having experienced all that the 
hazards and the vicissitudes of war coyld 
have of unexpected and. terrible reveme. 
The French are sanguine and aanstU^ im 
excess. It seemed to them, that it was a 
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«ew h&, a new reign which Napoleon wm 
about to commence after having heard* during 
a year, in the Isle of Elba, a& in a tomb, all 
that truth as well as hatred have $ai4 in 
Europe respecting his first reign and hi« 
first lile. 

The idea of a consq^iracy had been propa^ 
gated by those who wished for proscriptiona. 
My resignation before having demonstrated 
the imposture, might have caused thousands 
of victims. I determined to sign the ordii- 
nance cf the 84th of July* It was natural 
to think that tbt pasi»ons, gradually becoming 
edbn, justice would resume her course, and 
would impose silence on all revenge* If I 
• had withdrawn myself, I should have been 
reproached with all the evils which I pre- 
vented by remaining in the administration. 

Justly to appreciate my principles and my 
•roduct,, let any one at this moment behold 
what kiflurace the passions possess, in what 
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rank they haved placed me, who hai been the 
&st victim that they have designated ! 

Let my reports to the King be read ! (they 
have been altered: I will publish them in 
their integrity). Let the causes of the ex- 
travagant hatred of which I am the object be 
examined! They have been comprehended 
by the nation. Whatever effort may be made 
to tear from me its esteein, the nature of 
things cannot be changed : falsehood cannot 
become truth. 

1 must now enter into some details, in 
order to reply to those who deemed my 
reports to the King deficient in respect, and 
my administration little conformable to his 
service. < 

It is less painful to me to be accused of 
having said severe and even harsh things 
to the King, than to have given him deceitful 
consolations, and flattering hopes. How 
much are princes to be pitied! Every trutl^ 
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resounds in their palaces and by their sides-^ 
it is said, it is Written to all the world, except 
to them. 

Obliged to unveil, without deceit, llie 
situation of the state, it was my duty to 
direct at first the attention of the King to 
the evils which were the most imminent,to 
the dangers which threatened his power. The 
throne had just been shaken : it was of impor- 
tance not to deceive him respecting the hid- 
den and profound causes which alone produce 
the explosion of such events, and which may 
•tiHl prepare similar ones, if they be neglected. 

I accordingly exposed to his Majesty all 
the difficulties and obstacles which prevented 
the confirmation of his authority. The 
greatest interest of a people is that its 
government should not be liable to changes ; 
for that cement which unites the parts of the 
social body, being the work of ages, scarcely 
ever resumes its first solidity, when a revolu- 
tion has had time to dissolve it. But it is 
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also almost wifbout example that a monarchy 
interrupted in its eoursei should suceeed in 
re-establishing itself: it is at least impossiUe 
for it to reconstruct itself such as it was, after 
a quarter of a century of interruption, espe- 
cially among the French, the movement of 
whose ideas is so rapid : it finds again only a 
feeble portion ef the elements of its ancient 
power; its principles, its laws, its interests 
are no longer the same, they are identified 
with the march of time and the progress 
of illumination. 

I have distinguished, amidst these obsta- 
cles, those which originated in our actual 
state of war, and those which had their 

« 

source in our deplorable dissention. The for- 
mer were the least easy to explain. I have 
not feared to lay before the Allied Sovereigns 
useful truths, and to turn their attention to 
the picture of our disasters. Two opposite 
passions seemed £o lead on the foreign troops 
with which France was covered : by one they 
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rtolized olar pmyeim iti brii%iiig us peace, 
and theiir iarms had as great a right to our 
gratitude ^s to our confidence ; by the other, 
die liceoce of some corps tdelivered us up td 
dli the cakmitieB into which a -nation can falL 
The return of the King, by Gircumstaitces 
which were foreign to hifidi, should then be- 
come t^ epoch the most disastrous in our 
aiin»te ; and they should, if I may say mo^ 
have destroyed with one hand the Same throne 
which with the other they had com^e to raise 
up* 

Oonsiderations so serious forced me to lay 
before the King the fatal consequences Jx» his 
authority of liiis unexpected j^ystem of the 
suceessite inrasion of our provinces when 
there was no more resistance, and of this 
violent donotinu^tion of hostile acts in a vmr 
vxkij meditated for "a greater aim. The af- 
i^ction of ^ peophs for its government is al- 
ways changed by the misfortanes of their 
eountfy. 
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There was some devotedness in writiii|; 
these truths. They produced a salutary and 
sadden amelioration in our situation. My 
services in this respect have been remarked 
by the King : but this is not the species of 
service which the passions desire. 

For the interest even of the Allied Powers, 
it was my duty to present to them the same 
picture. Whatever there is of profound 
energy and especially of the elements of 
sudden explosion in the character of the 
French, was not sufficiently known to them ; 
and on this subject they might justly have 
complained of my silence. 

I had to address magnanimous sovereigns ; 
I could venture to say to them that victory, 
in this enlightened age, is insufficient to jus- 
tify all the abuses of force : it is not by noblt 
and elevated sentiments that we are injured 
in the esteem of great princes. Those were 
strslBgely mistaken who imagined that, by 
filling the cabinets of Europe with base 
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calumnies against my reports, they succeeded 
in exciting in them resentment against my 
name and my person : my language has been 
judged according to the duties whioh I had 
to fulfil. 

In another report on the situation of France, 
where I have considered it under the aspect 
of its political dissentions, I have had to decide 
between two parties impossible to be reconci- 
led; either to dissemble the truth, or to express 
it unreservedly; either to flatter or to displease. 
I have not hesitated; the safety of the Prince 
whom I served was in question, it was my 
duty to consult only my conscience. I have 
portrayed the different parties such as they 
are ; I have showed their strength and their 
weakness; I have explained their designs, the 
submission which may be expected of them, 
and the concessions which they themselves ex- 
pect. I havedescr ibed the two great factions 
which agitate us, and which exist in every na- 
tioOt fdr they are in the human heart. I haxe 
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said that wlien th^y are act equally restf ain«d, 
their t^hock, which may every moment be phv 
voked, places states in the greatest danger. 
If it is thus that the sovereigns of the earth ar^ 
deceived, it must be confessed that the me- 
thpd is a new one. 

I have not revealed to the King the names 
of the royalists who have abandoned him t6 
ofifer their services to Napoleon ; I have not 
wished to draw aside any veil : those of whom 
the honour is saved, mav return to virtue. 

There were only two means of serving the 
King — to augment his physical, and his moral 
force. If the physical force be sometirhes ne- 
cessary to repress disorder, it does not suffice 
to constitute a dui-able order of things. 

We had not only to prevent aH revolution in- 
ternally ; it was necessary that we should think 
how to render ourselves strong externally. It 
wiUbe seen whether we have made in this res- 
pect alt the efforts which were in our power. 
1 shall discuss, in my Memoirs, the observa- 
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tiohs which we submitted to the King, res« 
pecting the chambers, public opinion, the 
national guard and the army. I do liot 
participate in the error of those who believe 
that we are tired of war; I fear on the 
contrary that we are too much accustomed 
to it# 

I must acknowledge, that the ministry in 
which I had a share, had intelligence, love of 
good^ great skill in affairs ; biit the late mis- 
fortunes of the past caused it too much to 
forget the dangers of the future ; some of 
our acts were divested of foresight ; we failed 
in a union of power against the enemies of 
our country^ and of one common spirit in our 
labours^ 

It was against the most violent passions 
that we were forced to act ; and it was the 
passions which judged us» Men scrutinised 
with attention the object at which we aimed ; 
but they were silent as to the obstac^les which 
we met with* They took no account of the 
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ilk: which we prevented, and the disorder 
which we obviated : blame of our operation^ 
was the commoa mould in which every intri- 
gue was^cast*^ : 

They complained of the little energy of the 
police, beause it was not solely directed 
against men whom they wished to destroy. 
Yet every kind of malevolence was repressed j 
nothing remained unpunished. The anny 
was agitated, but it obeyed. We sought to 
bring all parties. into subordination, to the 
sacrifice of exaggerated ideas^ to good orders 
It .was not sufficient to moderate the paswrna j 
in the South, it was necessary to enchain 

them. 

We repeated to the Magistrates of these 
provinces that which the conscience of man so 
often tells him, that, for the strong as for the 
weak, there is only one benefit which is not 
very subject to regret, that is^ justice! We 
said to the King that with reactions there was 
neither public repose, nor throne, nor nation. 


' The multitude receiving the' example of 
'Violence from those who owed to it the ex- 
ample of moderation, we ought to have ex- 
pected that it would surmount and overthrow 
every barrier elevated between it and outrage. 
When licentiousness and servility have alter- 
nately lighted up the passions of a people, we 
find few men who listen to the voice of 
reason. Whai imports it to those who Wish 
to substitute their fury for the laws, that they 
compromise the independence of their coun« 
try, and that they shake the throne I What 
to them are the lamentations of families, and 
the public malediction, provided they have 
but vengeance ! It seems that there may be 
times when the recollections of the past, the 
impressions of the present, the fears or the 
hopes of the future, introduce every disorder 
and every delirium into the minds of men. 

^What a spectacle does France present to 
Btirope ! What results must flow from these 
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purifications, these displacings without^ otea' 
sure ! Those from . whom employments art 
taken away will be more sensible to the injury 
than the others to the benefit. 

When the prisons shall be fiUedt when they 
shall be enlarged, will these acts of rigour con- 
fer a power as durable on the authority 
of the King as would have been given it by 
the pacification of France, by idea&of security 
and of clemency ? What shall be done when 
every one cries out at once, a circumstance 
which always occurs after restraint ? If cme 
part of the population has been misled, is it 
by persecuting and by defaming it, that we 
shall prevent its taking part in a new revolt ? 
Every thing human has its limits : patience 
is susceptible only of a certain degree of en- 
durance. A people cannot rest in repose 
when thete is ijficessantly presented to it a 
iuturity which disgraces it, or which threatens 
it i even its tranquillity, if it could be obtaio* 
ed| would be a state erf* violence. 
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' We were charged to watch over the main- 
tenance of the throne and the security of the 
8tite.It must not be belie ved, that these 
duties, after so many changes, in our public 
iq>irit, in our institutions, and in our man- 
ners, could be fulfilled by Ihe same means. 
All is changed in civilizaiion : it has made 
happy progress ; but it has also left to us new 
vices. We no longer find the same submis- 
sion: nothing has now the same stability: 
troubles of a new kind have unexpectedly 
occurred from the shock, hitherto unknonivny 
of public opinions ; and whilst the safety of 
the state and the public repose are exposed to 
greater dangers, the reaction has lost in rapi- 
dity, and even in force, by the guarantees 
accorded to individual liberty. Men can no 
longer be governed in the same manner. 

The means of obtaining influence over the 
people, the greatest result which government 
can attain, are not less changed. Re%ion 
and morality are no longer any thing more 
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than feeble auKiliaries of the lawi» Opini^ni^ 
a new element in social order, has acquired so^ 
much energy and power, that it has become, 
the rival of authority. Obedience, which now. 
possesses rights, makes all its efforts to defend; 
ihem. Resistance may be punished, but it 
would be more skilful to conquer it, Wheu, 
the public spirit extends itself, government 
ought to elevate its conceptions. Force njay 
cause orders to be executed ; but the Ian-*, 
guage of power has no Ipnger any thii)g more 

« 

than a feeble authority, if it be not aided by 
persuasion, and supported by reason* To be 
listened to by different parties, it is necessary, 
to enter into their passions, to speak to each 
its own language : there is no longer any ge-^ . 
neral eloquence. 

With so many new difficulties, the police, 
had need of new powers and.encouragements« 
Although in general its action is extended* 
ther^ are points in whicK we render it useless* 
Of what use to the gpy^rnment of the King i^ 
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that restless and minute inquisitioa into pri- 
,v^. manners, imprudent expressions, and 
.^ven strokes of scapdal^ which no law is capa- 
bly of punishing? / 

. It IB now no longer the question to spy out 
in^iyidualdi^ont^nt, nor even rash discourse: 
there is more of tolerance in our manners. 
The public liberty has become, if we may say 
so, a new conscience, to which we cannot do 
violence ; it serves as an egis to liberty of opi- 
nion. That which must he watched over^^ is 
turbulence, intrigue, and especially force* 
Espionage ought not to violate the asylum of 
citizens* From whatever height in the classes 
of society, the plan of an outrage derives its 
origin, the auxiliaries of which it must have 
need, will be sufficient to cause its discovery^ 
and these do not hold so high a rank. Hjow* 
ever, the security of the person of the Mo* 
narch requires particular measures : it ought 
to be 'tibe object of specidl and perpetual but 
uiiobscffved watchfulness. • ^ 
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Complaint has with reason been made of 
the violation of the secresy of letters. Sueh 
violation is odious, and useless when it is 
knowut We have always rejected it ; it has 
been devised only by persons of little unideri 
standing who do not perceive the aim of those 
means which they employ. 

In what researches then was the police em- 
ployed ? In those of delinquencies and crimes 
defined by the laws. Of what success may 
it claim the honour? It may do so when it as* 
scends to the first causes which, every day, 
augment the progress of immorality ; when 
it discovers the slightest movements pre^p 
ceding public troubles; when it attains a 
knowledge of the wants of the people, its sub* 
jects of disquietude, its motives of alarm, its 
secret complaints and the discontents which 
shew that its fidelity is already shakep, and 
principally those frightful symptoms of miseiy 
and of despair which, no less formidable in 
Individuals than in the mass of the pec^le^ 
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toon excite weak men to crimes, and corrupted 
nations to revolt 

The police is a political magistracy which, 
ifidependant of its special functions, ought to 
concur, by means irregular, but just, legiti- 
mate and beneficent, to augment the energy of 
all the springs of government. The osten- 
sible march of authority necessarily places \u 

mits to its action. Great ot^ects occupy it 

« 

much I others are lost in the crowd, and escape 
it. All is not exterior, all is not in view in 
social order : there is as it were a secret world 
in the middle of the public world 2 the ordinary 
authority cannot penetrate thither; success 
is too far above its reach. 

It is not a police which factions there de- 
mand : they want informations, the communis 
cation of secrets, personal marks, a number 
pf tittle nothings which they transform into 
affiurs of importance. The faculties of all 
the agents of police scarcely suffice for the 
ispmpticated and clandestine movement of 
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n machiDe vnach ^n serve-only to rutn good 
and honourable men^ and tq render the go- 
Ternment contemptible* 
, To what end has served the importance gi- 
ven to the escape of Mr. LaYalette? < To nsn« 
der evident how impossible itjs for the.mi* 
sister of police to have his eyes and ears every 
where, and to give more eclat to the heroic 
devotion of a young womap* 

Whatever we may^ do, the whole earth ia 
sensible to ^at which is gWQCQUs ; misfcsw 
tune is an affecting object* . It is v^ry . true that 
•¥ery government has the r^bt to. pursue its 
enemy j but where is the necessity for making 
a noise when it has known neitI»9r:bow.to.keqpi 
him nor to reach him ? The e^wcise of that 
light is not as. excellent as it is legitimate. 
Tius manner of thinking is an instance dt 
weakness perhaps ; but it is universal,, it is 
iHHioured, smd even the forc^ .which mt^ 
mounts it is not ^k>* 
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Admirable effect of the power of morally i 
Generations shall occupy themselves respect-* 
ing the manner in which Mr. Lavalette has^ 
been rescued from death, andall the efforts 
of powejr will not succeed in throwing a stain 
\ on those who have environed him with their 
noble and vigilant sympathy. All that is liot 
inexorable and barbarous has applauded their 
success and their courage. They have ren* 
dered themselves culpable in the eye of the 
law ; but they have realized a prayer offered 
up by humanity. 

We have often been reproached with not 
having informed the King of what was done 
every day by his courtiers, his ministers, the 
ministers of foreign powers, of what passed 
in the interior of families, &c. &c. && This 
is ,the police of a courtier who is desirous 6f 
pleasing, or of a subaltern who is in need of 
such means of .making his merit be seen : it 
isynot.ours. A. minister must calculate well 
QO the iodulgeqce or on the.M^akness of ihis^ 
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master, in order to make to hitiiy every mDrn* 
ing, a recital of anecdotes which tend, more 
or less, to degrade the objects of his choice^ 
How dangerous are superficial men by the 
side of princes! theyhave always something 
to say, and nothing, to think. 

The tranquillity of states does not depend 
on the circumstances which afiect only the 
higher ranks of society, or on the dispoidtiom 
of mind which we there observe : the am- 
bition which agitates the great has no political 
influence, when it allies itself not to some 
popular interest: intrigues, conspiracies, re- 
volts are impotent and vain, when they are 
not favoured by opinion, and supported by 
the effective cooperation of the multitude. 

There is no opposition to be feared in the 
public councils, no secret factions to be 
dreaded, . when the monarch has in his behalf 
the affections and the power of the people* 

Th6 tranquillity of the state is intimately 
oonnected with the moral dispositions of tbo 
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laborious classes, of which the people is 
composed, and which form the baius of the 
social edifice. A good police judges not of 
these disposuitions by the applauses which men 
the most vile and the most wicked ever obtain 
during the period they are in power. 

The multitude will be perpetually calm, ^f 
we frankly attend to its interests, if we re- 
move whatever may alter its confidence, may 
wound uselessly its prejudices, may corrupt its 
modes of thinking and of acting, may mislead 
its ignorance and its credulity. 
. It is because these principles had been 
swerved from, because a complaisant and fri* 
volous police liad almost exclusively attached 
itself to the footsteps of the great, instead o£ 
being occupied about the people, that in the 
bosom of prosperity, of ease and of peace,, 
when, there existed no apparent motive o€ 
insurrection, it could not arrest the first, 
bursts of the revolution, of which the germs 


had jermented during forty years,' trithcmt 
being perceived^ or at least without any ob- 
stacle being opposed to theii&* 

Our doctrine could not be agreeable to 
those who were desirous that the police might 
be rendered, not a magistracy which might 
confound under one common protection all 
the parties whom the revolution had prb- 
duced, and aH those whom it had combatted^ 
but an inquisition where they should obtain a 
welcome .reception for their secret denuncia-^ 

ft 

tions and the conspiracies which they unceas-* 
ingly meditate to allure into them some misefra- 
ble victims. 

Our system of moderation was extremely 
opposed to those who matured the plan oi 
causing the arbitrary prosecution of pardoned 
errors. The lessons of history are lost ; ^e 
ought however to recollect them : all is hot 
success in hypocritical progress j we seldom 
obtain the confidence of men but by , good 
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feith } this is eqaally necessary for tlie exercSsc 
of their rights and for the fulfilmeat of thdr 

duties. 

But why always compfel the delivery of iht 
registers of the past, if we there see only the 
miseries of others, and never those of bur 
own hearts ? Why seek to disgrace thbs* 
whom we replace ? Let us become more wise 
and more great^ if it be possible for us! 
Old children, you trample under foot ihai 
which you yesterday admired : those whom 
you applaud to-day you will proscribe to-^ 
raiorrow. 

When will good sense take possession of 
you ? When will you learn to observe and 
to judge ? When in fine will you become 
men? 

Many of those who speak not except with 
^lander of that which has passed during the 
last twenty-five years, have been actors, ac- 
tors indeed very obscure, in the greater nuta- 
ber of the scenes of our revolutions: accord- 
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ing to circumstances, they have been abltf^ 
to deny or to avow the parts they have play- 
ed; but yet they have played, they have 
appeared on the scene ; they owe even the 
little importance which they possess in their 
communes to the places which they have 
occupied under Napoleon. Many have done 
well : let them not fear to avow it ! Good 
does not disfigure life at whatever period it 
may have been done. 

Instead of abjuring themselves, of denying; 
themselves, they ^ought with all the world to 
allow, that political storms, like those of nature, 
do not produce only evils. It is a foolish 
enterprize to seek to obscure that which has 
been done of great and useful in our revolu* 
tions : we owe to them that admirable sys^ 
tem of administration which sustains France 
even at this moment. 

Since we have been subjugated by Napdeon, 
there is little honour and little judgement in 
slandering him» No one can contest biM 
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geniuis and his glory': the world is full of 
them. The traveller, smiles with pity ia^see- 
ing broken, the marbles which the hand of the 
arts had rendered its chiefest works, and ef- 
faced, at great expense, the eagles found on 
the monuments which he had repaired or 
erected; as if the memory of facts must 
perish with the marbles and with the eagles ! ! 
a^ if the chief works of art which are stolen 

A. ... 

to be destroyed, did not receive from this 
very circumstance a higher price and greater 
distinqtipn. 

Why blush at the admiration which we 
have had for Napoleon ? all was prodigy in 
the commencement of hi. reign. HU «lory 
had struck all men, from the highest ranks of 
society evea to the inhabitant of the cottage. 
He possessed not only the genius of battles, 
he possessed a science more use&l, than ar«- 
inies, that of. kpowing how to employ th^m. 
His foresight seemed tp render him master 
pf events j obstacles were foreseen, jBvery 
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thing h#d itte iur of :lwa% d^Kted »&»ij 
vn^cti/otjaowpitz. tbeou. IHift^tneaities .tvdrii 
atf rapidly. draMTH! lip «a>liit:faatdtti tf^^^ija^ 
%d. .At what titiie:dUbEkiBnb6'poi8iasigfk^«» 
^ykodor and -greater ^mrc|$ 4haii «t thd M«- 
laent when jevery mveniffat^Tee(i^ii6ii^'^9;i^' 
Imq! when all the soleflnaitieB ^tf :fdBgkM 
consecrated him upon the thronel ''^^ - 

At bome» every germ of quiarrelsi and ^ 
eombat^ seem to be fi>rgafcteii| ^-so Diany 
intereatSi so different,; -. so coa^oated, ; so 
crossed, appeared to be conciliated ; all pa^* 
tiesUved in peace; eai;h by the%id£e dl^adotber ; 
the various aects di\4ded > the tem^es: I3ad tiHi 
altars. Who, there&re, jd^ not tbttPOGArt 
&vour, one smile Ifnnn : Ifypokxmtt j ThwMi 

were the least agrteable^ tt^ium wh<r ptw- 

< - 

trated thenuelvesthempsL :nv 
' Abroad, Napokon^had sappresaad^^M^ itt 
the first battles. Tb« danghtei^^ of the CaMaw 
had. not disdained to^uhite }idrael£wfth hi^ 
befoite dtt altar. Eirenr soverekrtt wiihed to 
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live in peace with France; * In case of hosti* 

• ■ > 

lities, the love of glory would have assevbled^ 
under her standards and her lanrels, her 

« 

entire population, whichhad learned to reckoh 
heroism ^mong its wants and its enjoyments. 

< * * * ' 

The destiny of Napoleon waa so fertile in 
wonders that it aeemed not to naV6 its cauiea 
on the earth. His reign assudiefi the forms 
of durability, and almost the attributes of 
that sacred character which time stamps oa 
those works over which it passet. All Ihat 
grandeuf which received the resjiect of the 
worldf because it aeemed immutable, haa 
been annihilated in the exce»i of his pbwer^ 
The hope, and the fear, of seeing it renewed, 
had followed him into the isle of Elba: all 
hM JTor eite^perished on the field of Waterloo* 

If Na^ebh^ had been able to resist the 
vmited foreign armies, he 'would have fallen 
subsequently before the power of the opinion 
ef fnootf which pardoned him not for 
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having failed in the solemn engagements into ^ 
which he had entered on his disembarkation.^ 
There is something sacred^ which cannot 
be violated with impunity^ even by. him who^ 
seems to have boundless authority; that ip.^, 
probity. He who in the days of his glory 
had become the arbiter of the destinies oL 
Europe, has seen,, when he j^orted with his., . 
wprd, when he wished to make that sport a, 
privilege of his throne, burst out against him^ 
in an equal degree, the just indignation of], 
those .very sovereigns, and of those very 
nsydons, whose faith he had obtained and to. 
whom he had,given his. Every arm in Europe 
was raised to reverse an arbitrary authority- 
which could not be . restmined by opinion,^ 
nor guided by intelligence, nor subjected 4^; 
its own peculiar interests Such .wi^ ' the 
fatality of the position of Napoleon; he found r 
himself reduced like all those who abuse theic« 
power, to conquer perpetually^ in order not ^ 
to be destroyed by veng^eance. 
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May that ^whidi has passed instruct us! 
In springing from one ahyss, let us not permit^ 
burselves to be borne into another ! AH 
irfegulaf powers destroy thiemselve^ ; the 
•fextremes the most opposed, produce in pbli- 
tical economy, the same phenomena, and 
Equally destroy nations. In effect, whether 
|f ^an excessive authority be in the hands of one 

or of many persons, there results from if thS 
^^mie moral degradation of individuals, and 
^he same weakness of the state. It vsrahts ni 
'despotism, no danger, whether it comes frOni 
%he thunder which bursts in the skies, br from 
the torrent of jpopula^ errors which ravage at 

* * . * ■ 

least, if they do not overthrow. 

I foresaw the storms which would be in- 
Sliced by the mode and the results of the 
lelection of one of the Chambers j I desired 
that the activity bf the deputies, which was 
about to become devouring, should be re- 
4Strained by the establishment of ccmimiihal 
Assemblies: it is the subversibfir of this^ first 
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bulwiik 4>f our libertiesy which has brought 
<m il^e ^ of all the rest^ 
: ' ;3efore. belpngiiig to tli(S government or to 
di^ 9t^, man belongs to the places which 
have scjen his birth i it is in the bosom of a 
family that is bom and developed the g^rm of 
^f first sentiments of native country ; and 
ihet communal interest is the principle q£ aU 
other political interests. 
; Those who imagine that we can hind men 
)yj: Hifi apparatus of complicated formula^t and 
gffwm them by th^ promulgation of some 
l|l)Stract principles, know neither the human 
heart nor the sources of power : it may be 
said, that they have studied the anatpmy of 
£:ee constitutiopi!, only on dead systems. . It 
is obedience whiqh ^constitutes die measure 
iwd, the end of po^er: they. are free con^ 
f^tul^^ons which b^ad men. The more we 
l^ldtiplytia^e h^tual reJatipns which upite 
fif^m^^iJote mc^e we. tender tjhem confident 
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government of means^ the more of energy 
and of power. It is* by the re^establtthihent 
of ihe municipal adminiatratioiit that we can 
amalgamate the throne with the people. Tho 
municipalities are' the\.first units in. the order 
^ BAtionai r^reprcSBentattbri^ which, ascends to 
tiie leg^lature^ and ^ idle last. in. the order, of 
(^tecutive power, which cj^escends and terpi^ 
nates ia them. 

' Hofrevor^ in lieu of so many little com^ 
munes which cannot touch and balance each 
oth<gir without fteqdently' iembanrassing and 
restsaihing^' mstead of omtually aiding, each 
other, I greatly 'dimaiiishel' the number. It 
is the nature of things and of men which re* 
quotes, which even exacts, that civil and po- 
litieal bodies ^ould neither be too little nor 
too grieat : in the first oase; ' they are trampled 
on, or pressed at lea&t;' in the second, they 
at least pr^, if they do* not trample on 
ethers. Among social, as among natural 
beings, we want neither giants nor dwarfs. 

E 4 
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IV. 

My Lord, I permit my self to engage in 
discussions ' which lead me from the object 
of this letter, and anticipate subjects which 
I ought to treat of only in my Memoirs. 

The system which began to rule and which 
every day extended itself further, obliged me 
to think of retiring from af!airs. The King 
had been able to re-ascend the throne amidst 
peals of thunder, but I was not of opinion 
that it would be amidst peals of thunder 
that he could maintain himself there. It is 
corruption and inexperience which destroy 
slates : it is virtue and ability which re« 
establish them. 

-^ They wished the King might show firm- 
ness, ' and they dragged him into a false 
career ; for whatever is done on the side of 
a party which dominates is ever an act of 
weakness : there is no firmness but in mode<» 
ration,' nor force but in resistance to the pas« 
pions which cry for revenge^ 
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1 prayed his Majesty to receive myregig- 
tiation : I myself remitted to him the letter 
which contained its motives. The King did 
me the honour to reply, that he would reflect 
upon it. I waited the answer some days: 
receiving bone, I took the liberty to write a 
second letter, in which T developed anew 
all my motives, all my disquietudis respecting 
a future which menaced at once his throne, 
his dynasty and the independence of my na- 
tive country. His Majesty this time accepted 
my resignation, and had the goodness to as- 
siure me, by a letter written in his own hand, 
that he woiild bear in rememberance my 
services, and that I should lose none of iny 
fi>rtune by my withdrawing. 

My political life was accomplished: it 
only remained for me to chose the place o£ 
my retreat* When a man has the misfortune 
to be celebrated, the place whibh is the 
least known receives eclat, when he wishes 
to retire to it. I wished at least to escape 
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jBrom calumny^ by the simplioity, by &e 
obscurity^ and by the happiness of my ilpmes-' 
ticlife* 

Some are astonished^ that^ in quitting the 
ntfiutttry, . I did not enter the Chamb^ of 
Deputies, to which teveral electoral colleges, 
especially that of Paris, bad called me. 
Ceroid I have rtruggled with advantt^e against 
the ever increasing ekcess of reaction ? Let 
any ooe read (he debates of the Chamber, 
dbd he will judge whati could have expected 
from such % contest 

. What success could I promise myself in 
an asB^DBbly where influence belonged to 
exaggeration ; where anarchy the most into- 
lerable seemed the hecessaiy instrument of 
die re*e8tablishment of order ? What could 
I say to men who see the power and strengtii 
of the King in the violaticm of his word, and 
tniaspii in the Ismguage of moderation : who 
believe they have the right of ezduding from 
the Chamber one of its members, without 
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jud^iag him^ without ev^ pronounping his 
name^ and of exilifig him, by comprehep^ing 
him in the generalities of a lam Justice and 
the voice of a nation, when they are able to 
make themselves be heard, will demand^ of what 
that mandatory has rendered him^df culpable^ 

since the time when Prance has chosen him 

« 

to defend her rights? how a vote giteu 
twenty-three years before, which had not 
prevented Louis XVIII. from nominating him 
his minister, nor the Allied Sovereigns from 
bestowing on him marks of consideration^ 
could become^ at this day^ a subject of 
proscription 2 If this were possible, it would 
not be the proscribed person whom we had 
reason to pity. 

I ought not to have expected to be re- 
moved from my native country by tlie 
l^renchmen for whom I have opened the en« 
trance into it, after having there ensured 
their security. I have tuo^ however, been 
greatly astonished: when we have suffered 
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niucfa from the caprices of fortune, we kno«r 
the human heart, and the secret of its fickle- 
ness. Nevertheless, there takes place so 
sudden a contrast in the manners of those 
yrbo are around us, their language of adula- 
tion passes so quickly into that of calumny, 
flie hour of the multitude who surround us, 
and that of the solitude in which they sudden-^ 
ly leave us as an object di contagion, are so 
closdy appro3^imated, that, for the first in- 
stant, the mind the most iirm and the most 
tried by fate, is apt to be troubled. 
' In what could I add to all the efibrts which 
I have made, both as president of the govern- 
ment of France, and as minister, in order to 
oppose myself to the reaction of ill, to urge 
furious men to sacrifice their pride and their 
resentments to the great interests of the na- 
tion, in order to think no longer but of the 
safety of all ? I have exhausted with regard 
to them, all that reaches the heart of the 
friends of their native country. I shall not 
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c^ase, from the depth of my place of lexile to 
repeat my last words at the moment of with- 
drawing from Paris : — 

" How dare to speak of the triumph of a 
party, when the same calamities either strike 
or. menace all of us ? There is no more a 
hope of national independance; there is nor 
longer any honour, but in our union.'* 

I should vainly have reckoned on -the sup* 
port of a portion of the Chamber:' there are 

there many measuperior to the pas^ons; by- 

« 

their intedligence and their reason ; but'there» 
ar^e there also timid men, ruted-by the fear ojf 
drawing upon their native . country gHea^r^ 
etrils by their rQsistancfe than by their resigna-r 
tion. ' At onetime areheldnp in terror- to? 
th^m the phaAtoms of our revolutions, of 
which, the . moving pp^^r -is destroyed, for 
every thing; on^eartii .has an end*; at another,- 
they are threatened with foifeign troopls. 

It is absurd -to suppose, that afactioii wOi)ld 
^vpre^ent i^eceive the slightest protection^ 
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nam abroad. If one party dominatef IK« 
particular obligations of the sovereignty- be* 
come more strong than itd general obligations^ 
It 18 no longer the Allied Sovereigns ^ho tri- 
umph over France ; it is a party which, f rt% 
umphs over the nation : the civil war has ori« 
]y changed its places the ultra-royalists are 
the conquerors, and all other Frenchmen are 

> • » ft V 

the conquered. • / • . 

What advatitage could be^dved from sup^ 
p(H*ting a party ? Th«^ toQi^^^iMitld .soon cllise 
over it -: teO'ror «veii cokld nofc maintiuH hi 
for terrdf is ;diitoipaited od th^srt^ gl&npse of 
4eomi<7 ; another' fsittj wOiiM hay^ Hi ttem 
and its tnoBMiiit of dtimitii^oii^r WhatWduhi 
become eiftheairtliority of tih^ King?- Kftag;^ 
reign not l6ng wkti^ party. Wfeat Would* be« 
come of France aiid^lElirope^ if we were 
torn by the alternative anidiftaf^nt trium^har 
of faction* • •- - ' - "' •- •• - - " *•• . '• 

My Lofrd^ iTngland hecself owds^ only t6' 
^e Oceaa wbichsurrouiidt^ h&tf- presarvatk^ 
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from our dueords^iand :ouc ravage^' ncthich 
have becooa^ tho^ of att aotionsr ' LefcSier r^ 
membel: that the Oeeaafaas been on. the ^nt'^ 
of being crossed t Oar n^osipmty wonild be 
iflore useful to herntfaaa our misfortanes^.^ but 
there Minil no longer be an oppartumty of pre-^ 
Tenting . these, ^]£ we ara overwelmed by>tiiefn. 
Where find again a nation^ ';vvdiesn^;there>are ho 
loAger any general interests^ when ali th^t- 
bonds of social existence are broken^ ^f^hen the 
heart of the state is struek, when there is no 
longer a native country ? ^ 

I am pleased to behold liie imager a^d the 
emblem of the powers of ibis^ world, ^in (;bjit ^ 
divinity whom ancient mythelb^ represent^ 
with two heads^ one tamed toward past ages, 
and the other toward ages to^oon^^ ITbe 
Sovereigns will not a second time &il in their 
noble aim ! Our convulsions will no longer 
agitate Europe : we shall receive a guarantee 
of our independence, because we ourselves 
will give one of our repose. 
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Far from me be the idea, that there is a 
party which wishes to make itself the horril>Ie 
instrument of the division of France ! I re- 
fase not to my enemies the justice which I 
owe tp all men : there is more of frivolity and 
of blindness in the spirit of party than of 
criminal views. Men rarely foresee the ills 
which they do not yet feel. Those who have 
led' the monarchy into the career of abyssesy 
believe, ' perhaps, that they have saved it. 
Their igtiorance in matters of government is 
to them a discovery yet to be made. 

In human affiiirs, men frequently permit 
themsetves^lto be hurried into the most deplo- 
rable excesses by names which consecrate 
ih&CfM May Heaven grant that the word 
Legitimacy may not cost us as maiiy tears as 
the "word Equality ! Ill is almost* ^^ways exe- 
cvted under hallowed pretexts. 
* On the 27th of June, I wrote to your Ex- 
cellelacy the following words ; . . 
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" The republic has made us acquainted 
with whatever is most disastrous in excess of 
liberty ; the empire, with whatever is most 
disastrous in excess of power : our prayers 
are to find, at an equal distance from these 
excesses, independence, order and peace/* 

I conclude this long letter by repeating the* 
same prayer : may every species of exaggera- 
tion have reached its conclusion ! In all par- 
ties, when the passions are lighted up, their * 
errors resemble ; and it is the fate of the 
finest sentiments to exalt themselves to a 
degtee, in' which they are only destructive. 

I renew to Your Excellency the assurance 
of my highest consideration. 

fSigp 'dj The Duke of Otranto, 


PriAMd bf Cos Mid Bagrllsy 
Gitat QuMu Street. Llii<oln*s-lnn-Fleldi. 


